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MY OWN STORY 


THE STRUGGLE OF THE DEFEATED—LOUISVILLE’S ENTIRE VOTE 
THROWN OUT—THE MOUNTAIN ARMY—GOEBEL’S 
ASSASSINATION—MY ATTEMPTED ESCAPE 
AND SUBSEQUENT ARREST 


By Caleb Powers 


HEN the results of the election 
\W were more fully known, it was 

clear that the Legislature would 
be strongly Democratic, but that Taylor 
and his ticket had won by over three thou- 
sand votes on the face of the returns. 
This was a signal victory, when the fact 
is considered that the election was held 
under the Goebel Election Law, which 
placed the entire election machinery of the 
whole State in the hands of the Demo- 
crats. And even while the Republicans 
were congratulating themselves upon their 
victory, their joy was mingled with dread 
and doubt; for they knew that the Goebel 
Election Law might still bring in its 
wake many evils. Its dangerous possibili- 
ties had not been taxed to their utmost. 
It had latent powers that might still be 
used with crushing effect. These fears 
were not without foundation; for the 
Democrats soon claimed that the State 
Board of Election Commissioners, which 
was composed of three Goebel partizans, 
had the right to pass upon the legality 
of the votes, even before a contest was in- 
stituted, as well as to tabulate the returns 


of election and issue the certificates. 
These claims caused a blaze of indigna- 
tion throughout a large portion of the 
State. The Republicans and Anti-Goebel 
Democrats loudly censured the Election 
Law, which gave being to the State Board 
of Election Commissioners, clothed it 
with supreme power, and gave the citizen, 
who knew himself to be defrauded, no re- 
dress. As has been said, the Goebel Elec- 
tion Law declared that the decision of 
this board should be both “final and con- 
clusive.” Three men in the State, there- 
fore, held the liberties of the people with- 
in the palms of their hands. They had 
the power to declare at will that the de- 
feated had been elected or the elected de- 
feated ; and this law, which gave the State 
Election Board such unbridled authority 
over the liberties of Kentuckians, had 
been declared constitutional by the Dem- 
ocratic majority of the Court of Appeals. 
What relief then had the people? What 
could they do? They could only remon- 
strate, and this they did vigorously. 
Mass meetings were held at many of the 
county seats; strong resolutions were 
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adopted, and strong pleas made, that the 
State Election Board heed the voice of 
the people as expressed at the polls. 

When the Election Board rendered its 
decision—contrary to the expectations of 
many—Captain W. T. Ellis and Judge 
W. S. Pryor, two of the members, handed 
down a majority opinion (Mr. Charles B. 
Poyntz, the third member, dissenting) in 
favor of the Republicans, and gave the 
certificate of election to Taylor and his 
entire ticket. They ‘had tabulated the re- 
turns of the various county boards with- 
out change, or amendment, and certified 
to the result. This was a severe blow to 
Goebel and his ticket, since the election 
officers throughout the State, the members 
of the county and State election boards, 
were men of their own choosing—the ma- 
jority of them Goebel partizans. They 
had decided that more votes had been cast 
for Taylor and his ticket than for Goebel 
and his; still, from the governorship 
down, contests for the various offices were 
soon instituted by the Democrats. The 
Republicans-elect, however, were regular- 
ly inducted into office. 

I was still holding the position of Su- 
perintendent of Public Schools of Knox 
County, but resigned that office for the 
purpose of taking charge of the office 
of Secretary of State. I took the oath 
of office before Henry E. Youtsey, who 
happened to be the most convenient no- 
tary public. This was the first time I 
had ever seen Henry E. Youtsey, of whom 
I shall have occasion to speak later. 

The Goebel Law provided that all con- 
tested elections for the offices of Governor 
and Lieutenant-Governor should be tried 
by a committee of three Senators and 
eight Representatives. This committee 
was to be drawn by lot and it was re- 
quired to report its decisions to the Leg- 
islature for final judgment. On the third 
of January this drawing took place, and 
no sleight-of-hand performance ever 
equaled it. Of the committee selected to 
try the contest for Governor, all but one 


were Goebel Democrats, and of the com- 
mittee to decide the contest for Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, all but two. Things looked 
far from encouraging for the Republi- 
cans, since the decision of the Legislature 
was final and conclusive, and since it would 
no doubt adopt the decisions of the contest 
committees. The first step made by the 
attorneys for Taylor and Marshall was a 
motion to remove the Democratic members 
of the two contest committees because of 
their extreme partizanship. The members 
of the contest committees treated the mo- 
tion with contempt, and completely ig- 
nored it. The affidavits filed in support of 
the motion, and exposing the partiality of 
the various members, was vigorously and 
contemptuously overruled; while other 
affidavits of the contestees, asking that the 
committee retire because it had been 
fraudulently drawn, met with a similar 
fate. The affidavits exposed the short- 
comings of the members of the committees 
individually. They charged five of the 
members with having attended the con- 
ference of Democrats that was held at the 
Capitol Hotel, on December 14, urging 
Senator Goebel to contest the election. 
They stated that another member of the 
committee had been betting on the result 
of the Goebel-Taylor election. They 
showed that two other members were dis- 
qualified, from the fact that one’s seat in 
the Senate and the other’s in the House 
were being contested upon the same 
grounds and facts that the contestees 
would present as their defense in the con- 
test suit. They attacked another member 
on account of his morals, alleging that 
he had been flourishing financially in the 
fields of bribery. And they attacked still 
another because he had said that he 
would vote to seat Goebel if he knew “‘he 
had been beaten by fifteen thousand 
votes.” Such were the irremovable com- 
mittees who were determined at all haz- 
ards to pass upon the legality of the elec- 
tion of Taylor and Marshall. 

In the meantime other things were hap- 
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pening much to the detriment of the other 
Republican State officials. Soon after 
Judge Pryor and Captain Ellis had given 
the certificates of election to the Repub- 
licans, they resigned their positions as 
State Board of Election Commissioners. 
Mr. Poyntz, the remaining member, pro- 
ceeded to appoint Judge John A. Fulton 
to fill one of the vacancies. Before his ap- 
pointment, however, Judge Fulton had 
demonstrated his fitness to be a useful 


member of the board, if partizanship and 
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as the third member of the election board ; 
and then they set about the weighty work 
of passing upon the rights of the Repub- 
licans, with a firm determination, no 
doubt, to give them their earnest (?), 
honest (?) and prayerful (?) considera- 
tion. They haughtily and stubbornly re- 
fused to be sworn off the bench on the 
grounds of interest, bias and partizan- 
ship. They said the Republicans had no 
power to prevent them from trying the 
cases, and that they proposed to try 











CAPITOL SQUARE, FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 


previously expressed opinions could qual- 
ify him; for in a card given to the public, 
in speaking of the calling out of the 
militia at Louisville, he said: “It is small 
wonder that in the presence of this reign 
of terror, more than nine thousand voters 
should remain away from the polls. The 
conclusion that they were Democratic vot- 
ers is irresistible. What should be done 
with the vote of a city so dominated by 
unlawful force? It should unhesitatingly 
be rejected as a tainted thing.” 

Judge Fulton and Mr. Poyntz, in a few 
days, appointed Mr. Morton K. Yonts, a 
Goebel Democrat of the pronounced type, 


them, although one of the three members 
of the board had already decided against 
the Republicans; and another one had 
said that the entire vote of the city of 
Louisville—giving the Republicans sev- 
eral thousand majority—should be re- 
jected as a tainted thing. Is it necessary 
here to say that this board later threw 
out the entire vote of the city of Louis- 
ville, defeating the Republican State 
ticket, but counted it in the local races, 
electing many Democratic Senators and 
Representatives ? 

Having little or no hope of justice 
from the Contest Board, and having still 
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less hope in the decisions of the Legisla- 
ture and its contest committees, the Re- 
publican leaders attempted to arouse the 
people of the State to the enormity of the 
wrongs about to be perpetrated by a mon- 
ster mass meeting at the seat of govern- 
ment—the prime object being to influence 
to their advantage, by petition and re- 
monstrance, those having immediate 
charge of their most sacred rights and 
dearest privileges. I was assigned the duty 
of bringing about two thousand of these 
petitioners from the mountains of Ken- 
tucky. Others were assigned to other sec- 
tions of the State. The constitutional 
right to hold such a mass meeting and to 
bear arms openly was not questioned. 
When the Mountain people—about twelve 
hundred strong—reached Frankfort, they 
discovered that people from other sections 
of the State had failed to come, as con- 
templated. The Republican leaders had 
decided not to hold the mass meeting and 
had ‘ealled it off, but too late to notify 
me of the decision. About eleven o’clock 
on the morning of their arrival, the 
Mountain people held a meeting on the 
State Capitol steps; adopted resolutions, 
containing their petition and remon- 
strance, to present to the Legislature; 
and having accomplished the mission for 
which they came, most of them returned 
to their homes on the afternoon of the 
same day. 

The Goebel followers and Goebel press 
violently assailed the coming of the 
Mountaineers to Frankfort. They called 
the crowd a “Mountain Army” that 
sought to settle a legal dispute by the use 
of the rifle. I was vilified and my good 
intentions were thwarted. The strained 
feeling that has for a long time existed 
between the Highlanders and Lowlanders 
of the State, and the prejudice against 
the “Mountaineers,” as they are commonly 
called by their Lowland brethren, were 
now deftly played upon. By some there 
was no epithet too opprobrious to apply 
to the Mountain people, nothing too low 


and despicable with which to compare 
them. And here is a good place to say 
that often the strongly condemned are 
far above the yelping pack at their heels. 

While these things were going on, the 
proceedings in the contests for Governor 
and Lieutenant-Governor were nearing 
completion, and it was practically certain 
that these contests would come up for 
a final vote the last of the week begin- 
ning January 29. Between the hours of 
four and five o’clock on that date, Walter 
R. Day, the State Treasurer, came to my 
office, and we had a talk regarding the 
bringing of another crowd of men, mostly 
from western Kentucky, to petition the 
Legislature. On the morning of Tues- 
day, the 30th, it was decided that a crowd 
of petitioners should be brought from 
western Kentucky before the Legislature 
took a final vote on the governor’s con- 
test; and in company with Mr. Day, 
George W. Long, Ex-State Treasurer, 
Wharton Golden, J. L. Butler and my 
brother, John L. Powers, I made a trip to 
Louisville for this purpose. As we were 
nearing LaGrange, a station on the Lou- 
isville and Nashville Railroad, a few miles 
from the city of Louisville, news of the 
assassination of Senator Goebel flashed 
over the wires; and the story of an awful 
tragedy was told to a shocked and horri- 
fied people. Even those most violently 
opposed to Mr. Goebel—those who had 
fought him with relentless determination 
—stood with bowed heads and rebelling 
consciences at the cowardly crime com- 
mitted against him—against society— 
and against the peace and dignity of the 
State. I had fought Goebel with the en- 
ergy of my whole soul. He had led the 
movement to deprive me of the office to 
which I had been fairly and legally elect- 
ed; but when I heard that he had been 
killed in the State House yard by an un- 
known marksman from the second or third 
story of the executive building, I knew 
that every hope that had animated and 
buoyed me to fight for my rights was 
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blasted by the assassin’s bullet; every 
drop of blood in my body rebelled at the 
awful crime. An outbreak of some kind 
at Frankfort had been feared by the peo- 
ple of the whole State; but no one 
dreamed of assassination. 

So far as the public knew there were 
no eye-witnesses to the killing, and dif- 
ferent theories were soon advanced as to 
the manner of Senator Goebel’s taking 
off. ‘Who fired the shot that killed Sen- 
ator Goebel?” was the inquiry of thou- 
sands on the day of the tragedy. Over 
five years have passed away; men have 
been indicted and convicted for alleged 
complicity in Goebel’s murder; two men 
have been sentenced to be hanged for al- 
leged complicity in the crime; another is 
serving a life sentence in the penitentiary 
of Kentucky for the commission of the 
deed; six others are out on bond await- 
ing trial; twenty in all have been formal- 
ly accused of complicity in the affair. 
Time, the unraveler of all mysteries, has 
been baffled, thus far, in bringing to light 
the guilty. The murderer has kept the 
dead corpse buried in his own heart; the 
leaves on the trees of Capitol Square have 
thus far whispered the dark story among 
themselves. Still the deed was committed 
on the Capitol Square of the State, in the 
center of the city of Frankfort, when the 
noon-day sun was high in the heavens, 
and where interested citizens were gath- 
ered from nearly every town and county 
in the commonwealth. Before the echo 
of the shot that killed Senator Goebel had 
died away, however, the Democrats had 
begun to fasten the crime of assassination 
upon the Republicans. United States 
Senator-elect J. C. S. Blackburn, who was 
in Washington at the time of the tragedy, 
and could not have known who was re- 
sponsible for the death of Senator Goebel, 
with his usual activity of imagination 
and alertness to advance Democratic in- 
terests and place Republicans in a false 
position, asserted in an interview, that for 
months past the conduct of the Republi- 


cans had pointed to a culmination of this 
character; that the military had recently 
been reorganized and purged of Goebel 
sympathizers; and that the invasion of 
the Capital of the State by “Mountain 
ruffians, armed to the teeth,” indicated 
that the Republicans were preparing for 
just such an ending as they had finally 
brought about. It was thus early as- 
sumed that politics was the motive that 
led to the killing of Mr. Goebel; and that 
the line of conduct to be followed in the 
punishment of those alleged to be guilty 
was also to be a political one. The studi- 
ous care with which the Democrats of the 
State have followed this advice is within 
the recollection of all who have followed 
the political trials resulting from Mr. 
Goebel’s death. Mr. Blackburn saw on the 
checker-board of politics the finest move 
which had ever been within the power of 
the Democrats to make. He, as well as 
other Democratic leaders, knew that when 
the passion of the hour had passed, and 
the honesty in the rank and file of Ken- 
tucky voters began to assert itself, that 
the tax-paying, nonoffice-seeking mass of 
the Democratic freemen of the State 
would not approve of the contests, as in- 
stituted by the Democratic leaders. The 
leaders knew that the sober judgment of 
the people would be that those elected to 
office should be allowed to hold the offices ; 
and in order to relieve the Democratic 
party of the odium of the theft of the 
State offices, which he had always advised, 
and now insisted upon—by urging that 
the contests be vigorously prosecuted— 
Mr. Blackburn said in substance that the 
thing for the Democrats of the State to 
do, was to charge the Republicans with 
the assassination of Senator Goebel, so 
that the theft of the offices by the Dem- 
ocrats would be obscured by the graver 
charge of assassination against the Re- 
publicans. Senator Blackburn’s political 
views, as given to the press, have been the 
shibboleth of Goebel’s political heirs. 

At six forty o’clock on the evening 
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of February 3, 1900, it is said, William 
Goebel passed away without apparent 
pain. At seven o’clock J. C. W. Beck- 
ham took the oath of office as Governor, 
having been sworn in as acting Governor 
about noon. 

The announcement of Mr. Goebel’s 
death, under any circumstances and at 
any time, would have been a cause for 
deep and widespread grief among his 
many friends. That the light of his life 
went out at such a time and in such a 
manner caused many hearts deep sorrow, 
and called forth from many pens glow- 
ing eulogiums of the deceased leader. 
And while the Democratic headquarters 
at Frankfort was particularly shrouded 
in ‘gloom, despair hung over the Repub- 
lican camp as well. There may have been 
Republican leaders at Frankfort who did 
not regret that William Goebel was as- 
sassinated; but as far as I know, all de- 
plored it. Some were incensed because of 
the cowardly murder; others foresaw the 
irrevocable injury done the Republicans 
in the pending contests. While the people 
did not know who was responsible for Mr. 
Goebel’s death, they did know that he had 
been assassinated on the State-house 
Square; and that the State buildings 
were in the possession of the Republicans. 
From this, many reasoned that the Re- 
publicans did the deed, and that possibly 
many were implicated in it by reason of 
the circumstances surrounding the assas- 
sination. 

Following the tragedy the Taylor 
supporters at Frankfort were in a 
stronghold of Goebelism. The city was 
filled with armed Goebel partizans. Mob 
violence was imminent. Taylor called out 
the military and adjourned the Legisla- 
ture to meet at London, Kentucky. From 
time to time, for several days, excited per- 
sons would rush on the State-house 
Square and bring news that a mob was 
coming to kill all the Republican officials 
and take possession of the offices. Ken- 


tucky was on the ragged edge of civil 
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strife; Frankfort, a veritable powder- 
magazine, ready to explode at any 
minute. Social lines were as_ tightly 
drawn as political affiliations were dis- 
tinct. The Republican minority of the 
General Assembly retired to London, Ken- 
tucky, in compliance with the proclama- 
tion of Governor Taylor, while the Dem- 
ocratic majority, after several unsuccess- 
ful attempts to meet in Frankfort, hied 
itself away to Louisville, fearing arrest 
from Taylor’s soldiers. Thus the preg- 
nant days wore away. 

After “peace” conferences were held 
between a number of Republican and 
Democratic leaders, and after the excite- 
ment had partially subsided, Taylor is- 
sued another proclamation reconvening 
the General Assembly at Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky. When both the Republican and 
Democratic branches of the General As- 
sembly reassembled at Frankfort, com- 
plete dual Governments were set up and 
the Democratic part of the General As- 
sembly proceeded to pass a bill, appro- 
priating the sum of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars for the ostensible purpose of 
apprehending and punishing the murder- 
ers of Mr. Goebel—always assuming, of 
course, that the murderers were Republi- 
can conspirators. Twenty-five thousand 
dollars of the appropriation was to be set 
apart simply for the purpose of investi- 
gating the crime and “clews” leading to 
it. 

When the bill went into effect, five 
thousand dollars of the fund was offered 
by the five appointed reward commission- 
ers for the arrest and conviction of each 
principal as well as each conspirator. 

The appropriation of this enormous 
fund meant that some one would have to 
suffer for Goebel’s murder, whether he 
was guilty or not; and that the claim of 
Goebel’s political heirs that he met his 
death by reason of a huge Republican 
conspiracy would be established, right or 
wrong, if money could establish it, The 


charges as then made by the Goebel ad- 
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herents were that the reorganization of 
the militia and the bringing into Frank- 
fort of “Mountain ruffians” had culmi- 
nated in the death of Goebel; that he was 
shot by an assassin from a window of the 
executive building; that Taylor had 
filled the Capital with “reckless, armed 
men,” who finally proved to be assassins ; 
and that he had called out the military 
after the shooting “without cause.” Peo- 
ple charge things first and look for the 
proof afterward. And these charges 
made by Goebelite politicians for political 
purposes on the day that Goebel was shot 
and the day following are the ones upon 
which the prosecution has relied for con- 
viction in each of my three trials—but I 
am anticipating. The attitude of the 
Goebelite leaders, and the incendiary Goe- 
belite press, soon taught the Democratic 
masses to hate Governor Taylor and those 
associated with him with a seemingly un- 
dying hatred. 

The late Col. Thomas C. Campbell, 
with a number of diligent sleuths, were 
put into the field, with instructions to ob- 
tain all the “testimony” necessary to 
sustain the “Republican Conspiracy” the- 
ory. Those who made the “proper” in- 
vestigation were entitled to twenty-five 
thousand dollars set apart by the reward 
commission to reward the workers in that 
particular line. Colonel Campbell and the 
detectives made the “proper” investiga- 
tions. As a proof of it, “fallen” per- 
jurers, who have testified for the prose- 
cution in my trials, are now to be found 
on every hand. “The strolling barber,” 
alias George F. Weaver, was indicted for 
his perjury; Robert Noaks confessed his ; 
Finley Anderson made an affidavit to his; 
and W. H. Culton has recently forged a 
number of witness claims and run away 
from his. Others are known. 

It was necessary, to start out with, that 
the place from which the shots were fired 
should be one that would connect Repub- 
lican officials with the murder. The office 
of the Secretary of State was on the first 


floor of the executive building and in 
the southwestern corner of it, the corner 
nearest the spot where Senator Goebel 
fell, mortally wounded, and, therefore, 
the most convenient point from which to 
have fired the shot from the building. 
That was my office; and if it could be 
shown with any degree of certainty that 
the shot came from that office it would, in 
the minds of many, directly implicate the 
Republican party with the assassination, 
by connecting it with one of the State offi- 
cials. This was the theory of the prose- 
cution, and, once decided on, it was well 
advertised. The first public announce- 
ment was made of it en the eighth of Feb- 
ruary. I gave out a statement to the ef- 
fect that I was on the train near Louis- 
ville at the time Mr. Goebel had been shot. 

Previously to this, however, two detect- 
ives had visited all the offices in the ex- 
ecutive building and got from each office 
a statement as to the whereabouts of the 
officers at the time of the shooting, which 
was unhesitatingly given. When the two 
detectives came to my office, I was alone. 
It had already been charged that those 
instrumental in bringing the mountain- 
eers to Frankfort on the twenty-fifth of 
January were to be indicted for the kill- 
ing of Goebel. Knowing that I had assist- 
ed in doing this, I was as non-committal 
as possible to the detectives, particularly 
as I had no friend present to substantiate 
what might be said during the conversa- 
tion. I was so placed that if I refused to 
state where I was at the time Mr. Goebel 
was killed, the refusal could, and I knew 
would, be used against me, so I told the 
detectives that I was out of Frankfort 
and that no one was in my office. After 
this fact had been ascertained, there was 
no difficulty in choosing my office as a 
place from which the shots had been fired. 
No one was in the office, consequently 
there was no one to deny any charge 
made. The prosecution was gleeful re- 
garding the “disclosure” made by me and 
immediately claimed through the press, 
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with more vehemence than ever, that the 
shot came from my office, and at the same 
time boldly insinuated that I was impli- 
cated in the murder. 

The reason for this was manifest. I 
was a young man. It would be much 
easier to convince the public that the am- 
bitions of a young man would carry him 
into a crime than it would be in the case 
of an older or more experienced person. 
I had been an outspoken partizan and 
extremely active in many of the meetings 
and conferences in Frankfort. I had 
brought a number of Mountain people .to 
Frankfort, and it was claimed that the 
death of Goebel resulted from this. Iam a 
Mountain man, and the prejudice against 
the Mountaineers was such that the 
public was expected to drink down with 
open-mouthed credulity any charge that 
might be brought against any of them. 
My office was the most convenient place 
from which the shot could have been fired. 
If the prosecution could establish, with 
any degree of certainty, that the fatal 
shot was fired from my office, it felt that 
it would not be hard to convince the coun- 
try that I must have had foreknowledge 
of the act. Last of all, I was a Repub- 
lican official and stood sufficiently high in 
the party to reflect discredit upon it if 
the prosecution could succeed in impli- 
cating me. 

Those of my friends who saw the drift 
of affairs urged me to leave Frankfort 
and to remain away until the excitement 
of the hour was over and men had re- 
gained their reason. It seemed to me, 
however, that to leave under fire and 
while I was being accused of murder 
would be construed into a confession of 
guilt, so I determined to stand my ground. 

From the day that the Goebel adher- 
ents began to charge the Republicans 
with the assassination of Goebel, it had 
been my idea for the Republican party 
to secure services of good and reliable de- 
tectives to have the guilty uncovered. 
Most of those with whom I had talked 


agreed with me, but urged that the serv- 
ices of a good detective would cost at 
least ten dollars a day and expenses, and. 
as it might take months to unearth the 
guilty, that there was not sufficient money 
on hand. I did not have money of my 
own to ferret out the crime. I was poor 
when the campaign began and _ poorer 
when it ended, but I saw the necessity and 
employed J. B. Matthews, of Somerset. 
Kentucky, who had done some work of the 
kind. He did what he could to unearth 
the guilty; and later another detective. 
T. R. Griffith, of Somerset, Kentucky, 
was called in at my instance to assist him. 

About this time I went to my home in 
Knox County to see and advise with my 
father and mother. I told them that from 
every indication I would soon be charged 
with the murder of Goebel and arrested, 
and, while I was absolutely innocent of 
the charge, that my chance of being 
fairly dealt with was very slender. After 
earnest reflection, they concurred in the 
opinion that I should face my accusers 
and undergo whatever ordeal was before 
me. 

When I again reached Frankfort I re- 
sumed the duties of my office. On the 
ninth of March, about midnight, I was 
aroused from my sleep, told that W. H. 
Culton, of McKee, Jackson County, then 
a clerk in the auditor’s office, had been ar- 
rested at his home in South Frankfort on 
the charge of being implicated in the 
murder of Senator Goebel, and that war- 
rants of arrest had been issued for 
Charles Finley, ex-secretary of State un- 
der the Bradley administration; Captain 
John Davis, policeman on Capitol Square 
during the Bradley and Taylor adminis- 
trations; my brother, John L. Powers, 
and myself. I was boarding with Captain 
Davis, who lived on Lewis Street, near 
State-house Square, and he and I went 
immediately for consultation and advice 
to the rooms of Governor W. O. Bradley 
and Judge W. H. Yost, who were board- 
ing at the same place. Governor Bradley 
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was not in, and Judge Yost advised us to 
make our way over to the State-house 
Square: If we were arrested that night, 
he said, we would, in all probability, be 
mobbed before morning, and after we 
reached the State-house, we could de- 
termine upon what was best to be done. 
Captain Davis and I had not been ad- 
mitted to the State House Square more 
than five minutes before the officers and 
police passed down Lewis Street to the 
home of Captain Davis to arrest us. We 
went to my office and held consultation 
with Judge Yost and others. All present 
urged that since I had been virtually 
robbed of my office and then charged with 
being in a conspiracy to kill Mr. Goebel, 
my conviction would be a political neces- 
sity ; that the Goebel followers could not 
afford to take from me the office to which 
I had been elected and then bring against 
me the foul charge of murder without 
making good that charge; and that they 
had $100,000 at their command with 
which to substantiate it. I realized the 
force of these arguments, and for the 
first time thought seriously of saving my 
liberty and possibly my life by flight. I 
had stood at my post of duty until I could 
stand there no longer. I had done all 
that honor demanded and duty required. 
I could do no more; I owed something to 
myself; I felt it my duty to protect my 
life until such time as the people would 
not in their madness take it from me. 
The next day we learned that the five 
of us who had been accused were charged 
with being accessories before the fact to 
the murder of William Goebel, and that 
the warrants for our arrest had been 


sworn out by one T. B. Cromwell, of Lex-. 


ington, Kentucky, a man unknown to me, 
whose chief business was that of a detect- 
ive and who incidentally was a newspa- 
per correspondent. Section $1 of the 
Kentucky Criminal Code prescribes that 
before a warrant of arrest can be issued 
in a felony case, an affidavit must be filed 
stating the facts upon which to base 


the issuance of it. Upon examina- 
tion it was found that in these cases no 
such affidavit had been filed. We had no 
idea what the prosecution proposed prov- 
ing; and if, in the very first move, the 
fundamental principles of the law were 
to be ignored and men charged with the 
greatest offense known to the law upon 
the statement of an irresponsible detect- 
ive, I thought that safety lay in flight; 
so I determined to escape the wrath of a 
passion-ruled party, partizan courts and 
the perjury and corruption consequent to 
the enormous blood-money fund. And I 
might here add that this attempted escape 
has been the strongest card played by the 
prosecution against me, since the accept- 
ance of a pardon from Governor Taylor 
by Captain Davis for alleged complicity 
in the murder (a few hours before he at- 
tempted to make his escape), in order to 
protect his life from the madness and fury 
of the times (should it become necessary 
to rely upon it), at the same time I ac- 
cepted a similar one for a similar purpose, 
could hardly be proof of my guilt and at 
the same time proof of his innocence,— 
and the world now knows that he is inno- 
cent;. even the prosecution has been 
forced to admit it. 

Captain Davis and I decided to get 
away, if possible, the night of the tenth 
of March. The question naturally arose 
how it was to be accomplished. The streets 
of Frankfort were carefully guarded, 
while State House Square was surrounded 
by detectives and men interested in our 
apprehension. It was finally decided that 
twenty-five or thirty soldiers should be 
despatched to London, ostensibly on duty 
of some kind, and that Captain Davis and 
I should go with them in uniform. 

A few moments before the early night 
Chesapeake and Ohio train fpr eastern 
Kentucky was due at Frankfort a squad 
of soldiers, fully uniformed and carrying 
guns over their shoulders, fell into line 
in the hallway of the executive building. 
Captain Davis and I took our places in 
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Looking from Executive Building toward the Fountain, where Goebel was walking when shot 
The man represents Goebel 


the ranks and we all marched to the sta- 
tion. Just as the train was pulling out, 
we boarded it; a number of police and 
detectives also got in, no doubt sus- 
pecting a ruse. Their presence would 
have prevented Captain Davis and 
myself from leaving the train before 
it reached Lexington. We would have 
been arrested at once, so were forced 
to remain and await developments. As 
we sped along from Frankfort to Lex- 
ington, I was revolving in my mind the 
scenes through which I had passed, and 
wondering what the future would bring 
to me. The fact that I was being forced 
to flee, forced to play the part of the 
guilty, forced to leave a post of duty to 
escape unreasoning wrath, as well as the 
courts, whose duty it is not to scourge, 
but to shield the innocent from oppres- 
sion and wrong—were thoughts burning 
themselves into my very soul. I had never 
run before, but had always met responsi- 
bilities of whatever character, face to face. 


The sensation was a new and most miser- 
able one. A thousand conflicting doubts 
and determinations arose in my mind 
while on that train. From time to time I 
felt like getting off, making my way back 
to Frankfort, and saying to those seek- 
ing innocent blood, that I was ready to 
meet any and all charges that might be 
preferred against me. Then the consid- 
erations that had suggested my flight as- 
serted themselves, and I put away the im- 
pulse of then standing my trial; we con- 
tinued our journey. When we reached 
Lexington a great crowd had assembled 


‘at the depot. Our attempted escape had 


been telephoned to Lexington, and the 
civil authorities of the city, together with 
a company of State guards and a number 
of interested citizens, had come to arrest 
us. Our coach was fairly filled with sol- 
diers, who, by-an oversight of the com- 
manding officer, did not seem to under- 
stand that they were there to protect Cap- 
tain Davis and myself from arrest. When 
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the train stopped at the depot, near the 
Phenix Hotel, the police and civil officers 
were permitted to make their way into 
the coach where we were sitting, and in a 
very short time it was filled with officers 
with drawn revolvers. Our -soldiers had 
long rifles, and even had they attempted 
to resist the arrest of Captain Davis and 
myself, they were in no position to do so, 
and very likely would have been killed or 
forced to surrender. I was recognized by 
some of the officers—immediately covered 
with drawn revolvers—and my surrender 
demanded. I was unarmed and unresist- 
ing, and made no reply. I was seized, 
dragged from the coach into the vast 
crowd on and around the platform of 
the depot. My overcoat was jerked off 
and my shirt torn open. On toward the 
county jail the crowd moved, cursing me, 
kicking me, and applying to me every 
abusive epithet that excited passion could 
use. I made no resistance, and uttered 
not a word. When we reached the county 
jail, and after I had been taken into the 
jail office, a suggestion was made by one 
of the rabble to search me. Against this 
I protested by saying that no one had a 
legal right to search me. No sooner had 
the words fallen from my lips than I was 
struck on the top of the head from the 
rear, either with a billy or brass “knucks,” 
and for a moment I staggered and was 
unconscious. When I recovered the blood 
was flowing profusely from a gash in my 
head. The jailer, Mr. Morgan Gentry, 
then appeared upon the scene. He took 
charge of me, and had me go up to the 
third story of the jail. 

The news of our arrest had spread 
over the city like wild-fire, and newspaper 
reporters were soon upon the scene, asking 
to‘interview us. I felt the necessity of giv- 
ing to the public an explanation of my 
actions. That it might not be distorted, 
I decided to write it myself. Paper and 
pencil were given me, and as soon as my 
wound was dressed I sat upon a cot in 
the jail cell and wrote the following state- 


ment, which was copied in all the Ken- 
tucky papers friendly to my cause: 

“T have nothing to say, except that I 
desire a speedy trial, and I have no fear 
of its result before a non-partizan court 
and jury. I have never had in the once 
threatened, nor have I now in the actual 
prosecution, but two things to fear, and 
they are the evil and corrupt influence 
that $100,000 can have in the prosecu- 
tion of any case and the political influ- 
ence that will be incident to these trials. 
That these are not small things to fear, 
any sober thinking man must confess. I 
am innocent of the charge preferred 
against me. I am willing for the public 
to know my entire connection with the 
very bitter strife in this campaign. When 
arrested, I was leaving what I thought 
would be causeless persecution.” 

How fully has been realized my fear 
that I would be tried by a partizan court 
and a jury composed of my political ene- 
mies, the next installment will show. To 
what extent my foreboding that the cor- 
rupt influence of a hundred thousand dol- 
lars and partizan political hatred would 
succeed in thwarting justice and enthron- 
ing wrong, the events which follow plain- 
ly point out. Whether the prosecution 
against me has been “causeless persecu- 
tion,” as I then predicted it would be, I 
will let those who peruse these pages 
judge; and whether my fear of the enor- 
mous corruption fund and the political 
nature of the prosecution were merely 
visionary or founded upon fact, I will let 
the public decide. Whether it was wise, 
under existing circumstances, to have ac- 
cepted a pardon from Governor Taylor 
for the offense alleged against me and 
then agree to waive all rights acquired 
under it, provided the prosecution would 
allow me to be tried outside of Judge 
Cantrill’s district, and by a jury divided 
equally politically, I will also let others 
determine. 

That night after my friends had left I 
lay down upon the small cot in the third 
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story of the jail. I was alone, Captain 
Davis having been moved to another cell 
in the bastile. The tread of soldiers on 
guard below and the mutterings of an an- 
gry and excited crowd without could be 
heard. The scenes through which I had 
passed, and the pain from the blow I had 
received at the hands of some unknown 
coward while I was defenseless and in 
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stasies, are not sustained moods. Na- 
ture is kind and relieves the strain. 
*‘Weeping endureth for a night, but joy 
cometh in the morning.” It was the Sab- 
bath, March 11, 1900. The sun shone out 
beautifully. Anxious crowds thronged 
the vicinity of the jail, while newsboys 
were crying out the account of my arrest 
as an inducement to them and the pass- 
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Taylor and Powers had offices in Executive Building on right in picture 


charge of the officers of the law, left me 
little prepared for sleep. For a time, 
thoughts colored by my gloomy surround- 
ings crowded thick and fast on imagina- 
tion’s fruitful soil. Finally a troubled 
sleep came to me, and when I awoke the 
next morning from a hideous nightmare, 
it was only to find the reality more 
horrible than my dream—my liberty 
restrained by iron bars, massive walls, 
steel latticed windows and heavy iron 
doors. But great sorrows, like great ec- 


ers-by to purchase their papers. Many 
newspapers, periodicals and magazines 
have said kind things of me. Many peo- 
ple have stood my unfaltering friends 
through good and evil report. I thank 
them with all my heart. The words of 
cheer and comfort, which came to me in 
the very beginning of my trouble, when 
my brain was dazed and my _ heart 
crushed and bruised by the shock and 
horror of my position, I deeply and 
gratefully prize. 


(To be continued) 
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the insurance solicitor. 
“It is,” admitted Dave Murray, the 
general agent of the company. 

“I’ve been after him for over six 
months,” persisted Ross, “and now, after 
urging him persistently to take out a pol- 
icy, I have got to tell him that we won’t 
give him one. That would be hard enough 
if he had sought us out, and it’s ten times 
as hard when we have sought him. Why, 
it looks as if we were playing a heartless 
practical joke on him.” 

“But it can’t be helped,” said Murray. 
“Tt’s one of the disagreeable features of 
the business. We convince a man that it’s 
to his interest to carry life insurance, and 
then we tell him he can’t have any. Natu- 
raiiy, from his prejudiced viewpoint, we 
seem to be contemptibly insincere and de- 
ceitful.” 

“Of course we are in no sense shorten- 
ing his life,” remarked Ross, “but it seems 
like pronouncing a sentence of death, 
just the same. He is sure to make an 
awful row about it.” 

“One man,” said Murray reminiscently, 
“fell dead in this office when his applica- 


* [= mighty awkward,” said Owen Ross, 


tion was refused. The shock killed him, 
but there was no way to avoid giving him 
the shock. However, that was an excep- 
tional case: I never knew of another to 
succumb, although it must be admitted 
that the news that one is not destined to 
live long is distressing and depressing.” 

“What’s the reason for refusing 
Tucker?” asked Ross. 

“There are several reasons,” replied 
Murray. “The physician reports heart 
murmur, which indicates some latent trou- 
ble that is almost certain to develop into 
a serious affection.” 

“May not the physician be wrong?” 

“He is paid to be right, but, of course, 
we are all liable to make mistakes, and it 
can’t be denied that heart murmur is de- 
ceptive. I’ve known men to be the subject 
of unfavorable reports at one hour of the 
day and most favorable ones at another. 
The occupation immediately preceding 
the examination may develop symptoms 
that are normally absent. However, I 
would not feel justified in accepting this 
application, even if the report were favor- 
able.” 

“Why not?” demanded Ross. 
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“The amount of insurance he wishes to 
carry would make him worth more dead 
than alive, which is a condition of affairs 
that an insurance company dislikes.” 
Murray became reminiscent again. “I re- 
call one such risk,” he went on. “The man 
found the premiums a greater burden 
than he could carry, so he died.” 

“Suicide!” exclaimed Ross. 

“Oh, no,” replied Murray, with a pe- 
culiar smile; “merely a mistake. But, if 
you will put yourself in that man’s place, 
you will see how the mistake could hap- 
pen. He was carrying twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars of insurance, and he wasn’t 
worth twenty-five cents at the time, owing 
to some recent reverses. fle was ill, but was 
not considered dangerously ill. Still, he 
was depressed, believing apparently that 
he would not recover and knowing that he 
had not the money for the next premium. 
If he died before a certain date there 
would be twenty-five thousand dollars for 
his wife and children; if he died after that 
date there would be comparatively little. 
Now, in imagination, just assume the 
problem that confronted that man on a 
certain night: twenty-four hours of life 
for him meant a future of privation for 
his wife, if he did not recover and prosper, 
while immediate death for him meant 
comfort for those he loved. Picture your- 
self contemplating that prospect while ly- 
ing weak and discouraged in the sick- 
room, with various bottles—one labeled 
‘Poison’—within reach. A poison may 
have medicinal value when properly used, 
you know, but what more natural than 
that you should make a mistake in the 
gloom of the night while the tired nurse 
is dozing? It is so easy to get the wrong 
bottle—to take the poison instead of the 
tonic—and it solves a most distressing 
problem. A drop of the poison is bene- 
ficial; a teaspoonful is death; and the 
tonic is to be taken in large doses.” Mur- 
ray paused a moment to let the terrible 
nature of the situation impress itself on 
Ross. Then he added quietly: “We paid 


the insurance, although the timeliness of 
the accident did not escape comment. The 
same mistake twenty-four hours later 
would not have had the same financial re- 
sult. Now, do you understand why I 
would not care to put fifty thousand dol- 
lars on the life of Tucker, even if he were 
physically satisfactory? Unexpected re- 
verses may make any man worth more 
dead than alive, but we seldom contribute 
knowingly to such a condition of affairs. 
It isn’t prudent. While the average man 
is not disposed to shorten his life to beat 
an insurance company, it isn’t wise to put 
the temptation in his way unless you are 
very sure of your man.” 

“Well, we needn’t explain that to 
Tucker,” said Ross. 

“No,” returned Murray. “We can put 
the whole thing on the basis of the physi- 
cian’s report.” 

“I wish you would break the news to 
him,” urged Ross. “You can do it with 
better grace, for you were not instru- 
mental in getting him to put in his appli- 
cation. He’ll be up here to-day.” 

“Oh, very well,” returned Murray. 
“T’ll see him when he comes.” 

While the task was far from a pleasant 
one, Murray had been long enough in the 
business to take matters philosophically. 
One must accustom one’s self to the dis- 
agreeable features of any occupation, for 
there is none that is entirely pleasurable. 

Tucker, however, did not make this in- 
terview disagreeable in the way that was 
expected: instead of becoming discour- 
aged and depressed, he became indignant. 

“What’s that!” he cried. “You don’t 
consider me a good risk !” 

“T am sorry to say,” returned Murray, 
“that our physician does not report favor- 
ably on you.” 

“Oh, he doesn’t!’ exclaimed Tucker. 
“Well, that’s a good joke on the doctor, 
isn’t it?” 

“Whai !” 

“You'd better discharge him and get a 
man with some sense.” 
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“T thought,” said Murray, dubiously, 
“that it might seem rather hard on you.” 

“Hard on me!” ejaculated Tucker. 
“Hard on the company, you mean! 
You’re letting a little two-by-four doctor 
steer you away from a good thing. Why, 
say! I’m good for as long a life as an 
elephant !” 

“I’m sure I hope so.” 

“It’s robbery—plain robbery—for 
that doctor to take a fee from you for 
making such a report on me. I'll show 
him up!” 

“How?” asked Murray, curiously. 

“By living!” declared Tucker. “It’s 
going to give me infinite pleasure to re- 
port to you from time to time and show 
you one of the healthiest men that ever 
was turned down by an insurance com- 
pany. He can’t scare me into a decline— 
not any! And, say! he looks to me like a 
young man.” 

“He is.” 

“A young man in fine physical condi- 
tion.” 

“He is.” 

“Well, I'll go to his funeral, and I'll 
be in prime condition when he’s put away! 
You tell him that, will you? I'll be walk- 
ing when he has to be carried.” 

Now, this was rather annoying to Mur- 
ray. It was preferable to the despair that 
overwhelmed some men in similar circum- 
stances, but it seemed to him that Tucker 
was overdoing it. 

“Anyhow,” said Murray, resentfully, 
“we would not care to put fifty thousand 
dollars on your life, for its more than a 
man in your position ought to carry. 
You’ll never be worth as much alive as 
you would be dead, with that insurance.” 

“Oh, I won’t!’? retorted Tucker, sar- 
castically. “Well, now, instead of making 
the girl I am to marry a present of a 
policy on my life, I’ll just make her a 
present of your whole blamed company in 
a few years. You watch what I do with 
the money that you might have had!” 

“You are about to marry?” asked Mur- 


ray. “It’s a serious matter, in view of the 
physician’s report.” 

“Marriage is always a serious matter,” 
asserted Tucker. “I don’t have to have a 
doctor tell me that. But he can’t scare me 
out with flubdub about heart murmur, for 
I know the heart was murmuring, and the 
prospective Mrs. Tucker does, too. 
She’ll interpret that murmur for him any 
time that he wants a little enlightenment.” 

Murray laughed when Tucker had 
gone. The man’s indignation had been 
momentarily aggravating, but there was 
something amusing about it, too. 

“He’s going to live to a green old age, 
just to spite the company,” mused Mur- 
ray. “It’s a matter that is of no great 
personal interest to him, but he'd 
like to make the company feel bad. If a 
man could order his life as he can his busi- 
ness affairs, there would be mighty little 
chance for us.” 

Meanwhile, Tucker was hastening to 
the home of Miss Frances Greer. 

“T’ve come to release you,” he an- 
nounced, cheerfully. 

“But I don’t want to be released,” she 
returned. 

“Of course not,” he said. “I didn’t 
suppose you would. But you might just 
as well know that you’re getting a poor 
risk.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

“Why, I wanted to put fifty thousand 
dollars on my life, as a precaution for the 
future, and the fool of an insurance doc- 
tor turned me down.” 

“What do I care about the doctor!’ 
she exclaimed. 

“Not a thing, of course.” 

“Or insurance!” 

“Still less.” 

“And,” she said happily, “you’re a 
good enough risk for me.” 

Then they went into executive session 
and decided that insurance doctors didn’t 
know anything, anyway. But they did 
not forget Dave Murray, and they did 
not let Dave Murray forget them: he 
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heard from them indirectly in the most 
annoying ways. His wife informed him 
less than a week later that she had met 
Miss Greer at a reception. 

“A most extraordinary girl!” his wife 
remarked. “I can’t understand her at all. 
She asked me in a most ingenuous way if 
I ever had noticed any indications of 
heart murmur about you. 

* ‘Never,’ said I. 

‘Not even in the engagement days 
when he was making love?” she insisted. 

* ‘Not even then,’ I answered, bewil- 
dered. 

“He couldn’t have been much of a 
lover,’ she remarked.” 

Murray laughed and explained the sit- 
uation to his wife. But Murray would 
have been better pleased if the two women 
had not met, for he had no desire to have 
this case perpetually present in the more 
intimate associations of life. However, 
he had to make the best of it, even when 
he was invited to the wedding, to which 
his wife insisted that he should go. She 
had discovered that the bride was related 
to an intimate friend of her own girlhood 
days, and the bride further showed flat- 
tering gratification in this discovery. She 
was especially gracious to Murray: 

“TI want to ask you a question,” she 
told him. 

Thereupon Murray made heroic efforts 
to escape before she could find a suitable 
opportunity, but she beckoned him back 
whenever he got near the door. 

“Mamma,” she said finally, for this hap- 
pened during the wedding reception, and 
her mother stood near her, “I wish you 
would take charge of Mr. Murray and 
see that he doesn’t run away. I have 
something very important to say to him 
before Ralph and I leave.” 

Thus the unhappy Murray was held 
until the bride and groom were ready to 
depart, when the bride finally succeeded 
in getting him alone for a minute. 

“T wanted to ask you; as a particular 
favor to me,” she said appealingly, “to 


let Ralph live a little while—that is, if 
your doctor won’t make too big a row 
about it.” 

Then she laughed merrily. There 
could be no doubt at all that Mrs. Ralph 
Tucker refused absolutely to worry about 
the health of Mr. Ralph Tucker; she had 
simply put the doctor down as an igno- 
ramus. And Mr. Ralph Tucker’s appear- 
ance certainly was not that of a man in 
poor physical condition. However, Mur- 
ray knew how deceptive appearances may 
be, and, while no physician was infallible, 
it was necessary to rely on their julg- 
ment. Nor was it a joking matter, in his 
opinion. He was glad that the young 
people could look at the future without 
misgivings, but a really serious matter 
ought not to be treated so lightly. 

It was about a week later that a note 
came to Murray from Mrs. Tucker. 

“So grateful to you for sparing Ralph 
so long,” it read. 

Murray crumpled it up and, with some 
rather warm remarks, threw it in the 
waste-basket. 

“Why did I relieve Ross of his disa- 
greeable task?” he grumbled. 

Then he began to count the days that 
would precede their return from the bridal 
trip, for he was sure they would call on 
him. There could be no doubt that Mrs. 
Tucker had deliberately planned to make 
things as uncomfortable for him as possi- 
ble, and there was every reason to believe 
that Tucker himself was aiding and abet- 
ting her. 

“It isn’t fair,” he muttered, “to make it 
appear that this is a personal matter with 
me. The Lord knows I haven’t anything 
to do with his lease of life.” 

This was just after he had received a 
telegram to the effect that “the patient is 
doing as well as can be expected,” and 
Ross, who happened in the office at the 
time, noticed that his chief looked at him 
reproachfully. 

“What's the matter?” asked Ross. 

“Hereafter,” returned Mv-vay, morose- 
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ly, “my solicitors have got to carry their 
own burdens. If Tucker and his wife put 
me in an insane asylum, the administrator 
of my estate will surely sue you for big 
damages. I never thought I was getting 
a life sentence when I let you unload on 
me.” 

The physician also noticed a growing 
coolness and was moved to ask what was 
wrong. 

“Didn’t you make a mistake in the 
Tucker case?” Murray inquired by way 
of reply. “I don’t wish Tucker any 
harm, but I’m doomed to an early death 
if he isn’t.” 

“T don’t see what his life has to do with 
yours,” retorted the doctor. 

“That’s because you don’t know Mrs. 
Tucker,” replied Murray. 

“He was an impossible risk,” asserted 
the doctor. “The indications of serious 
trouble may entirely disappear, under fa- 
vorable conditions of life, but they were 
there when I made the examination. Ours 
is not yet an exact science, and the human 
system frequently fools us. You recall 
the Denton case, don’t you?” 

“Von.” 

“At twenty the doctors, including his 
family physician, gave him not more than 
two or three years to live, and at twenty- 
five he was considered a good risk for any 
insurance company. He is nearly thirty- 
five now, has one policy in this company, 
and we would be glad to let him have an- 
other.” 

“Oh, you’re all right, Doctor, of 
course,” returned Murray. “We must be 
careful to err on the safe side, if we err 
at all, in this business. But I wish the 
Tuckers would transfer their attentions 
to you. I'll be tempted to jump out of 
the window when I see them coming in the 
door.” 

The Tuckers, however, were not to be 
escaped. After an interval of about 
three weeks they sent him another tele- 
gram, which read: “If we retire to a 
ranch, will you lengthen the lease of life 


a little?” Then they came back and 
called on him. 

“So kind of you to let us have this 
trip,” said Mrs. Tucker, with every evi- 
dence of deep gratitude. “Poor Ralph 
appreciates it.” 

Poor Ralph was looking as big and 
strong and happy as it was possible for 
a man to look, and Murray was corre- 
spondingly uncomfortable. 

“The premiums on fifty thousand dol- 
lars would have been pretty heavy,” re- 
marked Tucker. 

“Yes,” admitted Murray, weakly. 

“T had a tidy little sum put aside to 
care for them,” Tucker explained. “We 
thought it would interest your company 
to know that we put that money into a 
small ranch out west, so it is entirely out 
of reach now. You don’t mind my choos- 
ing a restful place for my early demise, 
do you?” 

“Now, see here!” cried Murray, but 
Mrs. Tucker interrupted him. 

“Oh, he wouldn’t be so cruel as that!’ 
she exclaimed. “Show him what the doc- 
tor said, Ralph.” 

Tucker spread a sheet of paper on the 
desk before Murray, and the latter read: 
“This is to certify that I have made a 
careful examination of Ralph Tucker, 
and I believe him to be in excellent physi- 
cal condition. I attach slight importance 
to the indications of incipient heart trou- 
ble, which, with reasonable care and 
proper treatment, should disappear en- 
tirely.” This was signed by a noted spe- 
cialist. 

“And the next,” said Mrs. Tucker. 

Thereupon Tucker laid this before 
Murray: “The heart murmur noted I 
believe to be due to temporary causes and 
not to any permanent affection. On the 
occasion. of one examination there were no 
indications of it at all.” This also was 
signed by a well-known physician. 

“Poor Ralph!” sighed Mrs. Tucker, 
and Murray felt that the burden of this 
case was greater than he could bear. 
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“They don’t agree entirely,” he assert- 
ed, aggressively. 

“No,” admitted Tucker, “but I under- 
stand that’s not unusual in such cases.” 

“And they don’t agree with your doc- 
tor at all,’ added Mrs. Tucker. “But, of 
course, your doctor is right. Poor 
Ralph!” 

“Please don’t do that,” pleaded Mur- 
ray. 
Poor Ralph!” sighed Mrs. Tucker 
again. “The doctors don’t think he’ll 
live more than a lifetime.” 

“Put in another application and take 
another examination,” urged Murray in 
despair. “The doctor may have been mis- 
led by some trifling temporary trouble.” 

“What would be the use?” asked 


Tucker. “I’ve already invested the pre-: 


mium money in a small ranch.” 

“Tt’s too bad,” remarked Mrs. Tucker, 
lugubriously. “That money would have 
done the company so much good.” 

“This has ceased to be a joke!” de- 
clared Murray. 

“A joke!” exclaimed Mrs. Tucker. 
“Has it ever been a joke with you?” 

“No, it hasn’t,” said Murray. 

“T didn’t think you could be so heart- 
less,” asserted Mrs. Tucker. “One has 
only to look at poor Ralph—” 

“Don’t! don’t!’ cried Murray. “On 
what terms will you quit this?” 

“Oh, if you want to get down to busi- 
ness,” put in Tucker, “I’d like to begin 
delivering this company to Frances. You 
know I said I was going to do it. I don’t 
care for policies, but I might take some 
stock.” 

“You said you had no money.” 

“No premium money,” corrected Tuck- 
er. “I invested that in the ranch, but I 
was notified this morning of a legacy 
from a bachelor uncle that will give me 
some ready cash.” 

“The stock of this company gets on 
the market very seldom,” explained Mur- 
ray. “I have a little myself, but I don’t 
care to part with it.” 


“Oh, very well,” replied Tucker; “it’s 
quite immaterial to us for the moment. 
In fact, I’d be in no hurry about it at all 
if I only had a longer time to live.” 

“Poor Ralph!” sighed Mrs. Tucker, as 
they departed. 

When they had gone, Murray rang for 
his office-boy. 

“You tell Mr. Ross,” he said to the 
boy, “to keep out of my way for a few 
days. I’m not in a mental condition to 
stand the sight of the man who loaded 
this trouble on me.” 

For the next three days Murray saw as 
little of his office as he possibly could, 
fearing another call from Mr. and Mrs. 
Tucker. Then he learned that they had 
left again for the west, and he breathed 
more freely. But, shortly thereafter, a 
stockbroker called upon him. 

“T am commissioned,” said the broker, 
“to buy some stock in your company, and 
I thought possibly you might know of 
some that is for sale.” 

“T do not,” replied Murray. “As you 
know, it is not a speculative stock, but is 
held, for the most part, by conservative 
investors. A little gets on the market 
occasionally, when some estate is being 
settled or some holder becomes financially 
embarrassed, but that is about your only 
chance.” 

“So my client informed me,” said the 
broker, “but he also informed me that he 
was sure he could get some himself, and 
he wished me to use every effort to add 
to his prospective holdings.” 

“Mr. Tucker, your client, tried to buy 
some from me before he left for the west,” 
said Murray, for he had no doubt as to 
the identity of the man who wanted the 
stock. 

“Indeed!” returned the broker. “I 


didn’t know that. He explained his anxi- - 


ety for prompt action by the rather ex- 
traordinary statement that he wished to 
get the stock before somebody foreclosed 
on his life.” 

“By thunder!” cried Murray, “some- 
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body will foreclose on his life, and take 
the Limited west to do it, if he keeps this 
thing up!” 

In some amazement, the broker apolo- 
gized and retired, and Murray began to 
wonder what would happen to him if Mrs. 
Tucker ever did get enough of the stock 
to make her influence felt. Of course, 
there was little chance of that, but even 
a small stockholder could be annoying 
when so disposed. He began to dream 
about the Tucker case, and an incidental 
mention of it in the office would make the 
atmosphere unpleasant for the day. Ev- 
ery clerk and solicitor understood that it 
was a dangerous topic. Once the name 
“Tucker” was mentioned in the ordinary 
course of business, and Murray had 
things at a fever heat before it could be 
explained to him that it was another 
Tucker. Then came a letter from the 
west, with a Tucker return card on the 
envelope. <A council of war was held be- 
fore it was delivered to Murray, and even 
then a time was chosen when he was ab- 
sent to lay it on his desk. It was very 
brief—just an announcement that “the 
patient” had rallied splendidly after the 
fatigue of the journey and exhibited “re- 
ally wonderful vitality for a sick man.” 
No one cared to go near Murray all the 
rest of that day. 

Soon after the first of the following 
month another missive arrived—a mere 
formal affidavit, headed “Certificate of 
Life,” and solemnly averring that “Ralph 
Tucker’s heart has not ceased to murmur 
along in the land of the living.” This 
was followed a month later by a certifi- 
cate from a physician to the effect that 
“a restful ranch life is especially con- 
ducive to longevity, and Mr. Tucker’s 
health continues to show all the improve- 
ment that can be expected in a man who 
had nothing the matter with him in the 
first place.” 

These facetious reports continued to 
arrive at monthly intervals for a period 
of nearly a year. Usually they were 


brief, but occasionally the doctor, who 
seemed to enter into the spirit of the af- 
fair, would go into such details as weight, 
endurance, appetite, lifting power, respi- 
ration and—heart murmur. “The heart,” 
he wrote at one time, “seems to be too 
well satisfied to murmur now, and the pa- 
tient was able to sit up and eat a large 
steak to-day, after which a little gentle 
exercise—about twenty miles on horse- 
back—seemed to do him some good.” 

Murray promptly turned this over to 
the company doctor, and the latter 
sighed. Almost the only satisfaction in 
life that Murray had during this time 
arose from his ability to make the doctor 
miserable. 

“He was not a good risk when I ex- 
amined him,” the doctor insisted, “but he 
may be a good one now. We can’t be 
certain of results in such a case, and the 
law of probabilities frequently works out 
wrong. He could not have done a better 
thing, under the circumstances, than to 
have gone in for a simple, outdoor life. 
The basis of trouble was there, in my 
judgment, but it may have been over- 
come.” 

“The basis of trouble is still there,” 
declared Murray; “not only the basis of 
trouble, but the whole blame structure, 
and it’s resting on us. I can feel the 
weight.” 

“So can I,” replied the doctor, discon- 
solately. 

Less than a week after this Tucker 
telegraphed to know if Murray had 
changed his mind about disposing of any 
stock. 

“No,” was the reply sent back. 

“All right,” Tucker answered. “I just 
wanted to give Mrs. Tucker another 
slice of your company. She has a little 
of it already.” 

Investigation showed that the broken 
had succeeded in picking up a few shares, 
but hardly enough to exert any consid- 
erable influence. Still, it was disquieting 
to find the Tuckers so persistent. 
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“T’ll bet,” said Murray, “that mental 
worry has put me where you wouldn’t 
pass me for a risk.” 

“If your wife,” returned the doctor, 
“is anything like Mrs. Tucker I'd pass 
you for any kind of a risk rather than 
incur her displeasure. They’ll begin to 
take a stockholder’s interest in the affairs 
of this particular office pretty soon.” 

“The affairs are in good shape,” de- 
clared Murray. 

“But a real determined stockholder 
can stir up a devil of a rumpus over noth- 
ing,” asserted the doctor. “If she should 
send all those physicians’ reports to head- 
quarters, they would rather offset my re- 
port on which he was turned down, and 
the company would feel that it had lost 
a good thing. The company will not 
stop to think that my report may have 
been justified by conditions at the time.” 

“And the risk that I thought too big 
for him then may not seem too big for 
him now,” commented Murray ruefully. 

“T’d like to examine him again,” said 
the doctor. 

“T don’t think it would be safe,” re- 
turned Murray, “unless you were 
searched for weapons first.” 

So the doctor and Murray settled 
down to await, with some anxiety, the 
next move in the game, and their patience 
was rewarded by the receipt of five cer- 
tificates of health from as many different 
physicians, each certificate having a mes- 
sage of some sort scribbled across the 
top. “The patient had to ride a hundred 
miles to get these,” Mrs. Tucker had 
written on the first. “There were a few 
shares of this stock in my late lamented 
uncle’s estate,” appeared in Tucker’s 
handwriting on the second. “The pres- 
ident of your company is rusticating a 
few miles from here,” Mrs. Tucker as- 
serted on the third. “Better come out 
here for a few days,” Tucker urged on 
the fourth. “Poor Ralph!” was Mrs. 
Tucker’s comment on the fifth. 

“Poor Dave Murray!’ grumbled Mur- 


ray, and he and the doctor started west 
the next day. “Might as well get this 
thing settled,” he said. “You and I have 
got to be on harmonious terms with the 
stockholders. Besides, there’s an early 
grave yawning for me if I don’t succeed 
in making peace with Mrs. Tucker. I 
tell you, Doctor, when a woman decides 
to make things uncomfortable for a man, 
the man might just as well resign himself 
to being perpetually uncomfortable.” 

And yet, no one could have greeted 
them more graciously than did Mrs. 
Tucker. 

“I’m so glad you’ve come,” she said, 
“and brought the doctor. It is particu- 
larly pleasing to have the doctor here, 
for I want him to see if something can’t 
be done for poor Ralph. I’m sure I 
don’t know what’s going to become of 
the poor fellow. He doesn’t sleep any 
better than a baby, and he can’t ride over 
a hundred miles without getting tired. 
His muscles aren’t a bit harder than iron, 
either, and his heart beats all the time.” 

“Mrs. Tucker,” said Murray appeal- 
ingly, “what can we do to make peace 
with you?” 

“Without even seeing your husband 
again,” added the doctor, “I am willing 
to concede that he will live to be three 
thousand years old.” 

“We are beaten,” asserted Murray. 
“You have humbled our business and 
professional pride. We give Mr. Tucker 
none of the credit; it all belongs to you. 
We claim to be the equals of any man, 
but of no woman. Now, on what terms 
can we have peace?” 

“T did want your insurance company 
for a sort of belated wedding present,” 
said Mrs. Tucker, thoughtfully. 

“I’d give it to you if I could,” said 
Murray, with the utmost sincerity. “I 
assure you, that company has been noth- 
ing but an annoyance to me ever since 
you cast longing eyes on the stock.” 

“Oh, I’ve become more modest in my 
expectations,” replied Mrs. Tucker, 
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cheerfully. “I don’t expect much more 
than we’ve got now.” 

“How much have you got?” asked 
Murray. 

“Well, our broker picked up a few 
shares, and there were some more in the 
estate of Ralph’s uncle, and the president 
of the company kindly arranged it so 
that we could get quite a little. Such a 
delightful man he is, too. It was when I 
heard that he had a place in this vicinity, 
where he came for an outing every year, 
that I insisted upon Ralph buying this 
ranch. I thought it would be nice to be 
near him—and it was. We’re great 
friends now, although he’s only here for 
a little while in the spring and fall.” 

“Did—did you tell him about the in- 
surance?” asked Murray. 

“What insurance?” asked Mrs. Tuck- 
er, blandly. “We haven’t any insurance. 
Poor Ralph—” 

“Mrs. Tucker,” interrupted Murray, 
“if you say ‘Poor Ralph’ again, you will 
see a driveling idiot making streaks 
across the prairie. I have reached the 
limit of endurance. All I want is peace, 
peace, peace, and I’ll pay the price for 
it. Do you want some of my stock?” 

“Oh, dear, no,” she replied. “We've 
got it fixed now so that Ralph is pretty 
sure to be a director next year. We 
talked it over with the president.” 

“Does Tucker still want a policy?” 

“Certainly not,” said Mrs. Tucker. 
“Tf he’s going to die so soon, it would be 
beating the company, and we’re part of 
the company now, so we—” 

“Stop it! stop it!’ pleaded Murray. 
“T’ll bet you couldn’t kill him with an 
axe |”? 

“Sir 199 
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“T beg your pardon, but this is the cli- 
max of a year of torment that I didn’t 
suppose was possible this side of the in- 
fernal regions,” explained Murray dis- 
mally, “and I’m just naturally -vonder- 
ing why you brought me out here.” 

“Oh, I didn’t tell you that, did I?” re- 
turned Mrs. Tucker ingenuously. “I 
just wanted to tell you that, now that 
we’re stockholders to a reasonable amount 
—Ralph retained a few shares, you 
know, and holds a proxy for mine—we 
look at the matter from an entirely dif- 
ferent viewpoint, and we think that every 
reasonable precaution should be taken to 
avoid poor risks, as you call them. We 
are highly gratified by the evidence of 
caution that has inadvertently come un- 
der our notice, even if there was an inci- 
dental error that baffled human fore- 
sight.” 

The sudden and startling changes of 
position by this young woman were too 
much for both Murray and the doctor; 
they could only look at her in amazement 
as she calmly commended their course. 

“You have brought us all this distance 
to tell us that!” ejaculated Murray at 
last. 

“Ves,” 

“Well, it’s worth the trip!” he an- 
nounced, as he recalled the events of the 
last year. 

Then Tucker appeared, big, strong, 
bronzed, hearty, and shook hands with 
them. Never a weakling in appearance, 
his year of outdoor life had made him 
the embodiment of health. His wife re- 
garded him critically for a moment. 

“Poor Ralph!” she said mischievously, 
and then she hastily assured them that 
this was really the last of the joke. 
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is only lukewarm for those workers 

in the vineyard who strenuously in- 
sist that they are “newspaper men”— 
not journalists. They recall the conduct 
of certain birds toward their own nests. 
They are rarely ornaments physically or 
intellectually to their profession, and in- 
vestigation would in the majority of 
cases show that in the first instance they 
were influenced in selecting their calling 
by the deadhead privileges which are 
commonly supposed to go with it. 

An unfortunate thing for the journal- 
istic profession in America has been that 
not a few of the men who were attracted 
to it in the first place by the idea of get- 
ting something for nothing were shrewd 
in other ways and have consequently at- 
tained positions of prominence both as 
editors and proprietors. No pernicious 
habit is harder to shake off than dead- 
headism. “Once a deadhead always a 
deadhead” is a favorite expression with 
persons engaged in the theatrical and 
transportation businesses. On this account 
it is not strange that the youth who 
started in the newspaper business largely 
because he had the idea that a reporter’s 
life was made up of free treats of various 
kinds later on became the editor or news- 
paper proprietor, whose newspaper’s 
opinions were largely controlled by what 
he was to gain for his own personal ad- 
vantage. 

So small a thing as a free theater 
ticket seems to have on human nature in 
general, and not alone in the newspaper 
world, an influence entirely out of pro- 
portion to its pecuniary value. It gives 
to the man who can give it away a social 
and business importance to which in 


| MUST confess to an admiration that 
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many cases he is not entitled by his per- 
sonality or by the magnitude of his in- 
terests. With public officials of high and 
low degree it has a hypnotizing effect 
which makes them oblivious to many 
petty infractions of law and ordinance 
to which their eyes should be wide open 
if they properly did their duty in behalf 
of a defenseless public. Many a man of 
wealth and real importance who would be 
offended if a theatrical manager should 
offer to give him four dollars in money, 
is pleased and put under obligation by 
the gift of a brace of seats representing 
that amount in face value, although they 
may stand to the giver only for space 
that would not otherwise have been filled, 
and to the recipient they most frequently 
mean seeing some performance on which 
otherwise he would not have wasted a 
moment’s thought or a moment’s time. 
Very often the richer the man or the 
richer the woman—for women are partic- 
ularly susceptible to the deadhead influ- 
ence—the greater the unexplainable 
greed for these petty favors. 

In journalism, however, the baneful 
influence of the free pass is not limited 
alone to its debasing effect on the recipi- 
ent, but is of greater public consequence 
because of its weight in shaping opinions 
and even policies. It gives to the under- 
paid editor or reporter, and to the mem- 
bers of their families, privileges and 
pleasures which would be entirely beyond 
their means. It adds to their social im- 


portance as dispensers of courtesies which 
would otherwise not be theirs to bestow. 
Even the proprietors and the wives of 
the proprietors of great metropolitan 
dailies frankly enjoy the power of send- 
ing whenever the caprice seizes them and 
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practically demanding boxes for popular 
plays. In this case the pleasure may lie 
quite as much in the exercise or exhibi- 
tion of power as in the consciousness of 
getting something for nothing—which 
latter belief is of course a mistaken one. 
The keen theatrical man is the very last 
person on earth to give without getting, 
and it may be taken for granted that, if 
there is deterioration in the honesty of 
dramatic criticism in America, and if our 
newspapers are loaded down with unim- 
portant theatrical news and pictures, the 
free box and free pass are responsible 
for it. 

A concrete instance of the real value 
of the deadhead privilege not long since 
came under my knowledge. It became de- 
sirable for a certain publishing house to 
acquire the ownership of a weekly jour- 
nal which, although at one time having a 
very considerable prestige and circula- 
tion, had drifted out of public favor and 
apparently out of public notice. The 
owner resolutely declined to sell it for 
less than a sum which represented a capi- 
talization far beyond that on which it 
could possibly make a cash return. He 
explained his refusal and obtained his 
price by frankly admitting that by 
means of the paper he secured free thea- 
ter tickets, railroad passes, books for no- 
tice, publications for exchange, together 
with courtesies and privileges of other 
and even more material kinds, which rep- 
resented a really large and to him valua- 
ble return on the capital sum he had men- 
tioned. 

As a dramatic critic—and I think this 
will be agreed to by my colleagues in 
that line of work—I have never person- 
ally felt any compunction about accept- 
ing free seats for a first representation of 
a play—if the seats were good ones; 
otherwise, I have preferred to pay my 
way and secure the proper point of view. 
I have felt that neither the journal I 
represented nor myself personally was 
placed under any obligation by the ac- 
ceptance of these so-called courtesies. In 
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many cases even to buy seats for a first 
performance is difficult, owing to a not 
altogether wise curiosity on the part of a 
number of individuals to see the first,— 
end what is usually the worst,—rendering 
of a piece. The quickest appeal which 
the managers of a play can make to the 
general public is through the reviews 
which appear in the columns of the pub- 
lic prints. They might spend thousands 
of dollars in paid advertising before the 
public would know one-quarter so well 
what they were presenting as would be 
known through the regular gratuitous 
criticisms. Even if these notices are un- 
favorable they are of value in showing 
the managers quickly that they have a 
failure on their hands or in giving them 
notice that they must improve their at- 
traction to make it a success. If the 
piece is in fact a success, the value of 
having it brought promptly to public no- 
tice is obvious. Therefore the very best 
free seats sent to critics should be regard- 
ed simply in the light of facilities fur- 
nished, for which the managers receive a 
return far exceeding the face values and 
for which neither the critic nor the publi- 
cation is under the slightest obligation. 

The deadhead privilege, as far as 
newspapers and theaters are concerned, 
has brought about an abnormally en- 
larged idea of the value of what passes 
for theatrical news in the minds of 
newspaper makers, of theatrical man- 
agers and of newspaper readers. More 
passes have meant the giving of more 
space, more space the giving of more 
passes, and so on almost without limit. 
The readers, seeing their favorite jour- 
nals giving so much space to one topic 
and to the persons and incidents connect- 
ed with that topic, have come to regard 
the theater as it is, good or bad, as an in- 
stitution that possesses as much or even 
greater importance than our governmen- 
tal affairs, our finances and commerce, 
our literary and educational interests, or 
our various ways of looking at the hopes 
and fears of a hereafter. The domestic 
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affairs of the young soubrette who has 
latest come into prominence, and the di- 
vorce court experiences of the newest 
matinee idol, vie in newspaper importance 
with the gravest happenings of national 
and international moment. The free pass 
is the principal lubricant by which the 
shrewd manager and his able coadjutor, 
the press agent, ease the way into print 
of the valuable facts they wish to bring 
before the public. Incidentally the fill- 
ing of so much space has been a disad- 
vantage to both theater and public in so 
far as it has practically destroyed all the 
delightful illusion and mystery which 
once existed in the lay mind concerning 
the stage, its people and its methods. 

In widespread effect the influence of 
the free pass on the rank and file of news- 
paper workers is, of course, not to be 
compared with the results of the same in- 
fluence on those who direct the policies of 
the newspapers. It is bad enough, in all 
conscience, with those who handle the de- 
tail work and who have a very considera- 
ble lee-way in molding the presentation 
of what is called news. When those 
higher in authority have been brought 
up in the deadhead school, which starts 
with free theater tickets and free cigars, 
there is no limit to the perquisites they 
think they are legitimately entitled to 
through their control of newspaper 
opinion and influence, and equally there 
is no limit to the quid pro quo they are 
bound to give. If the reporter may ac- 
cept the pass for a favorable allusion or 
for suppressing an undesirable item, the 
same news on a larger scale can procure 
for the owner or editor-in-chief even 
greater favors. Annual passes, private 
cars, long-distance trips over several rail- 
roads for large parties are deadhead 
privileges which sometimes define news- 
paper attitudes toward transportation 
and franchise questions that deeply con- 
cern a journal’s readers. A prospective 
slice of anticipated corporation profits is 
another form of the deadhead influence 
which has been known to sway the opin- 


ion of powerful editorial judgment in 
matters of great public moment. 

By no means is it true that all men 
connected with the newspapers belong to 
the class of habitual deadheads. In many 
newspaper offices there exists, from chief 
to cub reporter, a fine esprit de corps, 
which sets itself resolutely against this 
foe to journalistic integrity. In such of- 
fices the editorial and writing staff fre- 
quently finds its principles discounted by 
the business office, where the commercial 
instinct is stronger than upstairs, and 
where it is not easy to be understood why 
any one should neglect an opportunity 
to get something for nothing. In fact, in 
every newspaper establishment the most 
grasping and persistent deadheads are 
to be found in the business department,— 
which may account for the collateral fact 
that as a rule the newspapers which have 
the least editorial influence are those 
which are the most successful from the 
purely business point of view. 

The failure of legislative enactment to 
check the evil effect of deadheadism in 
political affairs is well known. When one 
wants to give and the other wants to take 
it is practically impossible to stop the 
transaction by law. It would be yet more 
impossible by any such means to stop the 
practice as far as it concerns the news- 
papers even if any one cared enough 
about it to try it. In newspaperdom, 
which in its present conditions is not an 
old institution, there is coming to be a 
gradual sorting out of the black sheep 
and a differentiating of the clean from 
the unclean. In journalism there are still 
to be found, and I believe, in increasing 
numbers, men who respect themselves and 
their profession. They are heirs to that 
sturdy Americanism which not long since 
would have regarded the proffer of a tip 
as almost an invitation for a blow. With 
such men tip-taking and deadheadism 
are regarded in much the same light. 
American newspapers and readers who are 
guided by American newspapers need an 
increase in their numbers and influence. 






































THE IDEA OF MR. WILLIAMS 


By Robert C. V. Meyers 


AUTHOR OF “THE COLONEL’S CHRISTMAS; ETC. 


” ELL, I'll be jiggered !”’ said the 
Wi smooth-faced man in the 
long blue behooded opera cloak, 

“T’ll be jiggered !” 

To have a locomotive explode under 
your window at midnight was bad, but 
for that locomotive to send sparks out to 
your frame hotel till the whole structure 
was soon in flames, while its score of 
guests escaped with difficulty to the lawn, 
where they shivered in nondescript gar- 
ments—that was enough to rouse feelings 
which an expletive might express as well 
as a more polite form of language. 

And yet the duality of catastrophes 
was not responsible for the little man’s 
forcible expression. 

In pajamas, not having had time to 
assume more conservative garments after 
discovering the fire, which appeared to 
break out in a dozen places at once, he 
had flown from room to room, rousing 
people, and marshaled them out of doors 
not a minute too soon, for the house went 
up like paper, taking along with it 
clothing, valuables,—nothing saved but 
the lives of the guests. A slim lady, who 
thought not of habiliments, but went 
from her room hysterically, folding a car- 
pet footstool to her breast, tossed him the 
opera cloak, while the neighbors adjacent 
to the hotel hurriedly sent to the teeth- 
chattering people on the lawn what warm 
things they could lay their hands on. 

The little man wrapped the gorgeous 
covering about him, even assisting the 
trembling lady who bestowed.it upon him 
to get inside of a servant’s “wrapper” 
many sizes too large for her, and put on 
her bare feet a pair of man’s boots which 
clogged her to the earth. 

They were lucky to escape with their 


lives, was the consensus of opinion of the 
guests of the rapidly consuming hostelry, 
and in the glare of the flames they re- 
garded one another dubiously. 

Somewhat removed from the others a 
young lady in a trig gray suit and most 
becoming hat stood beneath a tree illu- 
minated by the fire glow. It was the sight 
of her that had caused the little man to 
say he’d be jiggered. 

For he recognized in her the supreme 
admiration of a whilom chum at one of 
his colleges, and he knew she was not a 
guest of the hotel, but evidently one of 
the passengers on the train whose pro- 
pelling power had been wrecked. Beside 
her stood an elderly gentleman whose 
grizzled hair fairly bristled with the in- 
dignation that permeated his being. 

“TI hold you accountable for a part of 
the trouble, Evelyn,” he rasped— 
whether for the explosion of the locomo- 
tive boiler or the burning of the hotel the 
little man in the blue opera cloak could 
not decide—and the doubt as to which 
one of the calamities was imputed to her 
culpability may have caused him to edge 
nearer to the couple and attend acutely 
to what the elderly gentleman should 
next say. 

He waited some time before his mind 
was relieved, for the young lady’s escort 
appeared to be in no hurry to open his 
lips after the first outburst. 

The little man was the only one near 
the strangers, for he had drawn himself 
apart from his fellow guests of the hotel 
when he donned the opera cloak, as some- 
what deprecating his appearance. And 
yet the cloak did its part and warmed 
him, as the late October night was chill, 
and pajamas are not proof against frost. 
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He looked at the young lady whom he 


had met several times in the company of 
his one-time chum, and he noted that her 
face was sorrowful, while now and then 
she dabbed a lump of handkerchief to her 
pretty eyes, and he wondered if the 
escort’s gruffness or the smoke from the 
burning hotel should be held accountable 
for her teers. 

As he gazed at her the chimney stack 
of the hotel fell, and a myriad sparks 
sprang through the night and seemed to 
sprinkle her with vivid blossoms. 

The young lady pressed closer to the 
gentleman. 

‘“Why should we stay, papa?” she said. 
“T am warm enough now. Another loco- 
motive will soon be here.” 

“You only had a nervous chill,” re- 
torted her father. “You were not cold. I 
wasn’t. And it is all your own fault. 
You stay where you are; I will have no 
more chills. Of course, you ran away to 
try to find that young jackanapes, did 
you not? 

“I told you,” she answered, with some 
show of spirit, “I wrote him that I could 
not answer him for the present—I did 
that in deference to you. But when you 
proposed that I marry some one else— 
well, I found out that Mr. Remson had 
gone to some place in this neighbor- 
hood—” 

“And,” interposed her father, “you 
left a note for me telling me you were 
off in search of this poor wretch of a 
newly-fledged lawyer who can not make 
his salt. By sheer good luck I came home 
from the office early, found your silly 
note and determined to take the next 
train after you.” 

“Instead,” she replied almost mis- 
chievously, “‘you took the train I was on, 
and did not know it till we blew up and 
you ran through my car and found me.” 

“Not snother word,” commanded her 
father. “You are sufficiently compro- 


mised without making a jest of it. As it 
is, you return home with me as soon as 
another engine arrives—or, rather, you 
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go on with me to a station where we can 
catch a train that will take us home.” 

“At any rate,” began the young 
lady— 

“At any rate,” again interrupted her 
father, “‘you did not meet the Remson 
fellow, and you never shall. A pretty 
complication this for a man of my posi- 
tion in the world—past midnight, in an 
out-of-the-way place, standing between 
an exploded locomotive and a burning 
country hotel.” 

The little man in the opera cloak let 
his eyes rove toward the burning house. 
There were more than a score of people 
there now—the passengers of the crip- 
pled train, occupants of the cottages 
near at hand. From the mass of people 
he could single out his fellow boarders 
because of their peculiar attire, quite 
like one of the old college theatricals, but 
the one he looked for he could not see. 

This was big Jacky Remson. He had 
been with Jacky Remson at the U. of P., 
before he went to Princeton and theol- 
ogy, and Jacky had been the best quar- 
ter-back of his time. Jacky had hunted 
him up only yesterday, counting mid- 
night as to-day, his countenance marked 
“stormy.” Not having seen his friend 
for a long time, the little man would 
have liked to monopolize the conversation 
and speak of a certain dignity which had 
been conferred upon him that very day 
and over which he was duly excited. But 
Remson had no time for stories of other 
people’s dignities; he was too full of in- 
dignation for that. He had brought with 
him a tale of woe concerning Evelyn 
Ash’s impossible father and her note of 
dismissal of the man of her choice—for 
the present. 

“For the present!” Remson had bel- 
lowed. “The girl who tosses aside the 
man she professes to love ‘for the pres- 
ent’ sees no future before her.” 

“She could not,” the little man ob- 
served, ruminatingly, “very well see a 
future behind her.” 

Whereupon big Remson flung himself 
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out of his old chum’s room in a rage and 
said he’d be—let us say jiggered, if he 
had hunted up a supposed friend for 
comfort only to be made a laughing- 
stock of, and asked the aforesaid sup- 
posed friend if he were a man to talk like 
that, and declared his intention of becom- 
ing a wanderer on the face of the earth, 
starting on the ambitious journey on the 
morrow, and never again believing in a 
single soul. 

Instead of the morrow there came the 
fire to-night, and from immolation he 
had been saved by Billy, as he then called 
his friend, who thrust a blanket on 
him and helped him escape by a window 
and some friendly vines there. 

Now, when the identity of Evelyn Ash 
was disclosed to him and he heard her and 
her ponderous papa give away the whoie 
situation, he strained his eyes to find a 


blanketed form. There was one, but it, 


was plainly feminine, for it wept and 
asked of circumambient space what was 
to become of me. 

Remson would never have asked of 
anything concrete, let alone space, what 
was to become of him until he had tried 
all that he could do himself, and it was 
doubtful if he would do it then. 

Billy, in the blue opera cloak, edged 
away from Miss Ash and her father. He 
went toward the crowd, standing and 
looking at “the doomed pile,” as the 
newspapers next day called it. He noted 
in the eyes of the onlookers that savage 
glitter which, in the presence of disas- 
ter, tells the story of how short a step 
there is between the new civilization and 
the older savagery. 

“A text for a sermon,” he said. 

He went nearer still, his mind intent on 
finding Remson. 

“Oh!? He was stopped by the slim 
lady in the huge “wrapper,” standing 
motionless, as Lot’s wife, after she be- 
came salt. 

“Oh, help me,” she said. “Can not find 
my feet in these boots, or they will fall 
off. Could you manage to move me a lit- 


tle farther from the flames? I feel 
scorchy.” 

“Just imagine you are on wheels, or a 
Mrs. Jarley waxwork,” said the little 
man, and dexterously shoved her some 
forty feet to the leeward of the fire. Here 
the lady burst out laughing, her pent up 
feelings finding this relief. 

“Oh,” she said, “you don’t know how 
funny you look!” At which Mr. Billy 
cowered, realizing the limitations of his 
present attire. “You look something like 
Romeo, if you did not look more like 
Juliet,” the lady went on. “Your smooth 
face makes you look like a girl. But most 
cf us have telegraphed for clothes; you 
would better do so. And the cottagers are 
getting ready to take care of us for the 
rest of the night. In the meantime I want 
to thank you for all you did; it was love- 
ly of you. And suppose the fire had oc- 
curred when the house was full of peo- 
ple!” She shuddered. ‘The boarders are 
already talking about a testimonial for 
you, Mr. Williams.” 

At that moment Mr. Williams, as his 
name now turned out to be, made a bee- 
line from her, for he had seen the tall 
blanketed form for which he searched. 

Remson did look a good deal like an 
Indian chief as he stalked about, hug- 
ging the blanket around him, and as en- 
raged as any chief who ever broke a 
peace-pipe in two and urged battle with 
an enemy. He did not perceive the ap- 
proach of Mr. Williams till that small 
person, getting entangled in the blue 
opera cloak, bumped into him. 

“TI beg your pardon, madam,” Remson 
said. “We're like a disgusting set of New 
Year paraders,” he growled, when he rec- 
ognized his friend. “I did not know you 
in your beautiful get-up.” 

“Don’t sneer, Jacky,” panted Mr. 
Williams. “I am sufficiently ashamed of 
my looks. But I want to tell you some- 
thing, though I don’t want to spring it 
on you suddenly. She’s here.” 

“‘She?”? demanded Remson. “She?” 

“Evelyn,” meekly responded Mr. Wil- 
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liams. “She loves you for all she’s worth. 
She’s come after you,”—when Remson 
grabbed him by the shoulder with that 
grip which made him famous on the 
gridiron. 

“There goes my clavicle,” Mr. Wil- 
liams groaned, crouching with pain. “I 
heard something snap. Let up! Do!” 

“Tell me what you mean,” cried Rem- 
son. “Tell me, do you hear? Where is 
she?” 

Writhing closer and closer to the 
ground; Mr. Williams managed to say, 
“This fire, that burst choo-choo was, if 
you like to think such a thing, Providen- 
tial.”” Then, he told all that he knew. 

Remson strode from him, when his 
friend intercepted him. “Do you want to 
spoil it all?” he asked. “Listen to rea- 
son—listen to me. Don’t you think the 
old man would be justified in turning you 
down if you went to him like a heap-good 
Indian, and he in such a temper?” 

“But,” cried Remson, “I know who 
her father’s choice is—a rich cur- 
mudgeon, a vulgarian!’ 

“Yes, yes,” nodded Mr. Williams, “I 
know. We poor people always like to call 
riches vulgar. But don’t you go to her 
just yet—besides, you look like a scare- 
crow, and she only knows you as a very 
tressy fellow. She ought to be prepared 
for the blanket. And, oh, she looks mag- 
nificent in a gray tailor-made suit, quite 
like a bride. I have an idea, a bigger one 
than you think; it came to me as an in- 
spiration. Let me try to fix things up. 
You took me for a lady, and I know how 
sissyish I can look,” and all the time he 
was parting his hair in the center with 
his grimy fingers. 

“This cloak covers me from top to toe; 
the light is not so clear now or steady 
that I need ‘be found out—and Mr. Ash 
never saw me. Let me go to her and pre- 
pare her for the blanket. I tell you I 
have an idea.” 

“Why didn’t you say so before?” 
sputtered Remson. “Though, Billy, 
there’ll be another locomotive along soon.” 


“Tt will take an hour to clear the 
track,” returned Mr. Williams. ‘Oh, 
well, have it your own way. Only don’t 
blame me,” for Remson had left his side. 

Remson stopped abruptly. “Can I 
trust you?” he asked. 

Strangely enough, Mr. Williams’s eyes 
filled—he was that sort, truthful, sensi- 
tive. 

“Can you?” he asked in return. Rem- 
son caught him by the hand. 

“Billy,” he said, “forgive me. And 
you doing all you have done this night! 
What are you going to do?” 

“Of course,” answered Mr. Williams, 
“I can only propose to her—” 

“You can do what?” demanded Rem- 
son. 

“Being a man,” angrily said Mr. Wil- 
liams, ‘I can only propose.” His voice 
became reverent. “ANOTHER disposes. 
If I don’t bring her to you inside of 
twenty minutes, prepared for the change 
in your appearance, you come after me. 
I have an idea.” 

He sped away, feeling that he had pre- 
vailed. 

And yet he did not know in what man- 
ner he should bring his idea into execu- 
tion. He felt sure of Evelyn, but her 
father was with her. 

“Once get rid of the old man,” he said 
aloud, “‘and I'll be jiggered if she shall 
not go to Remson.” 

Though for all his brave words he was 
not sure—suppose Evelyn’s father had 
taken her away, as she desired him to do? 
Yet, the idea of which he boasted grew 
larger and larger with him—Evelyn 
should go to Remson. 

He was a small man whose size had, 
as he would have said, precluded his ever 
doing anything of a heroic nature, and 
he loved the heroic—Remson on the foot- 
ball field was his ideal, tall, broad, war- 
rior-like. 

And while love had never come his 
way, Mr. Williams reckoned it as a sa- 
cred privilege which would be his some 
day, and before which the whole world 
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would sink to insignificance. To bring 
Evelyn Ash and Remson together—to 
keep them together for all time—that 
was his idea, and moment by moment the 
beauty of it grew, the grandeur of it, 
the humanity of it. To think of Evelyn 
married to a man her father chose for 
her irrespective of her own wishes, sacri- 
ficed to mammon, clothed in purple and 
fine linen and faring sumptuously every 
day, while her heart clung to the memory 
of poor Remson!~ The shame of it, the 
sin of it—she must know the ineffable 
quality of love, her love, Remson’s love. 
And yet, suppose the happenings of the 
night, her father’s anger, her compro- 
mising position, should enervate her 
spirit till she should accede to her 
father’s will! And there would be Rem- 
son, *a wanderer on the face of the 
earth,” throwing himself away, maybe; 
for he knew Remson and his impulsive- 
ness. Nay, a good, loving woman would 
keep such a man in order, lead him on to 
the best in life. And might not all this 
be Providential, indeed, his own first 
chance in life? 

He skirted the crowd in order to reach 
that part of the grounds where he had 
left Evelyn and her father. 

But one of the boarders at the hotel 
saw him and dived for him. 

“Williams,” said the man, “you are 
great. You risked your own life to save 
ours.” 

With a swish of the long opera cloak, 
Mr. Williams ran, and so rid himself of 
the man. 

He made a detour and at last came to 
the spot for which he had aimed. They 
were still there, apparently oblivious to 
all around them, for Mr. Ash was speak- 
ing with energy, while his daughter lis- 
tened almost abjectly. 

Mr. Williams paused and fluffed up 
his hair a little. Recollecting the Easter 
time, when in the Mask and Wig he had 
impersonated an extra girl that was 
needed, he gracefully folded the cloak 
xround him, and, adopting a step that 
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was not his own, got back of the two and 
approached them. 

Evelyn’s handkerchief was before her 
eyes; she was plainly and without perad- 
venture weeping. 

“Yes,” her father was saying, “you 
have every reason to be ashamed of your- 
self, running after a man whom you were 
not sure would look at you after you had 
written him that note. That a daughter 
of mine should do such a thing! I am 
glad your mother never lived to see this 
day. And, understand, it is only on one 
condition that I do not make this matter 
public. You tell me that Remson does 
not know of this escapade. That saves 
him in my eyes. I know his people; they 
are ladies and gentlemen; if he is as they 
are he would look askant at you for this, 
for a gentleman’s wife must observe the 
conventionalities—”’ 

“Oh,” she pleaded, “shave you not suf- 
ficiently humbled me? Don’t take all my 
self-respect from me.” 

“I can go farther,” he said, and the lit- 
tle man back of him gritted his teeth. “I 
can, as I say, make this act of yours pub- 
lic. I should not scruple at doing so, if I 
am put to the test, and then see what 
Remson would say,—his people at all 
events. The condition I place before 
you is that you treat with respect the 
man I have selected for you, and you 
shall never hear another word of this 
night’s proceeding of which only you and 
I know. Otherwise—” 

“Father! Father!” She wept, cling- 
ing quite feebly to the tree under which 
they stood. 

Whereupon Mr. Williams, pulling the 
hood of the opera cloak over the back of 
his head, ambled out in front of them. 

“A terrible fire,” he said in a quaver- 
ing voice which was not wholly assumed. 
“‘T saw it all. I wonder if that fresh loco- 
motive will arrive soon?” 

Mr. Ash raised his tall silk hat in def- 
erence to the new-comer, while his daugh- 
ter seemed to sink into the very bark of 
the tree. 
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Mr. Williams never was really posi- 
tive of all that he said after that, but he 
knew that he rattled on at a great rate, 
and ever and anon so wondered when that 
fresh locomotive would arrive that the 
iteration of the wonder finally impressed 
Mr. Ash, who said: ‘“‘You are evidently 
one of our fellow travelers. My daugh- 
ter and I are passing the time by looking 
at the fire; the shock of the double ac- 
cident has shaken my daughter’s nerves. 
As I tell her, it is remarkable that no lives 
have been lost in either accident, only a 
scalding for the engineer. Evelyn, sup- 
pose you stay here a few minutes while I 
go and see about that locomotive? I have 
your word that you will not leave this 
lady?” 

“Yes,” answered Evelyn’s voice plain- 
tively. “Yes.” 

Her father went away in the direction 
of the railway tracks. 

Then Mr. Williams took a quick step 
around the tree and grasped the girl by 


the arm, putting his disengaged hand up 


over her mouth. 

“Not a word,” he said breathlessly. 
“Not a word. I am Romulus Williams— 
Billy, for short. You remember me— 
Jack Remson was my pal. Hush! I met 
you at the games on Franklin Field— 
you threw me your violets at the Mask 
and Wig, when Remson pointed me out 
from your box. Remson has told me his 
story, and how you gave him up for the 
present. He thinks of starting for the 
ends of the earth, and you'll never see 
him again. He’s got enough to support 
a wife. He’s here. Hush! He was almost 
burned to death in this hotel fire. Ah, 
that touches you. Think of him as a 
charred corpse! He’s up the road in a 
blanket, like Sitting Bull. But he’s all 
right; he’s the real thing, and he loves 
you up to the limit. I—I overheard what 
your father said to you. Don’t do what 
he wants you to do. If you want to see 
Remson in this life come with me. But 
you mustn’t go without me—you prom- 


ised your father to stay with me, and I 
won’t uphold you in an untruth. Hurry! 
Your father may be back any minute.” 

Not another word was said, and, the 
blue opera cloak floating out behind him, 
she followed him. 

To have seen Remson when he met her! 
It is doubtful, as far as she was con- 
cerned, if the blanket were noticed—he 
was her chief whether in broadcloth or the 
togs of an aborigine. 

Mr. Williams kept watch, not looking 
their way. All at once he saw Mr. Ash 
coming along, searching right and left. 

He turned and faced Remson. 

“Do you love this woman?” he asked 
solemnly. 

“T do,” cried Remson, holding her as 
though he did. 

“Do you love this man?” Mr. Wil- 
liams asked the girl. 

“Oh,” she said, “how can you ask such 
a question?” 

“But I do,” he said sternly, “‘so an- 
swer me.” 

**T love him,” she said. 

“John Remson,” said Mr. Williams, 
looking apprehensively over his shoulder 
and seeing Mr. Ash not fifty yards 
away. “Will you take this woman as 
your wife?” 

“Don’t be a fool, Billy,” said Remson. 

“Answer me,” said Mr. Williams, as 
sternly as he had spoken to the girl. 

“Of course I do,’? answered Remson. 
“Ves,” 

Mr. Ash was only twenty yards off. 

“Evelyn Ash,” said Mr. Williams, “do 
you take this man to be your wedded hus- 
band? Quickly—yes or no?” 

“Yes,” she said, her eyes on Remson’s 
in wonder. Yes.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Williams, “I pro- 
nounce you man and wife. I was or- 
dained a minister yesterday. This was 
my idea, and I’ll be jiggered if it hasn’t 
turned out all right!” 

And there stood Evelyn’s father—but 
what could he do? 
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T five o’clock every morning the bugles 
startle the sleeping camps of the for- 


gotten army with the shrill call of 
reveille: 

We can’t git ’em up! 

We can’t git ’em up! 

We can’t git ’em up at all-l-1! 

Every morning for nearly forty years 
the old bugles have sung that song up and 
down the long, dim company streets. Ev- 
ery morning the insistent call falls upon 
cars that are a little duller and wakens 
twenty-seven full regiments of veterans, 
to whom the mere matter of rising grows 
daily a more formidable duty. For the 
soldiers of the forgotten army are old and 
gray and broken. Their average age is 
sixty-six years. Their blurred eyes peer 
out curiously through thick glasses; they 
lean heavily upon big canes. They are 
the living ghosts of the legions of Grant 
and Sherman. What they helped to do is 
immortal. But the soldiers themselves, 
living apart so long in eight great, per- 
manent camps—the welcome guests of a 
grateful nation—are truly members of a 
forgotten army. The present generation 
hardly realizes their existence, though 
they equal in numbers the regular army 
of the United States at the commence- 
ment of the war with Spain. 

From the glowing imagination of a 
poet came the first suggestion of the es- 
tablishment of a national Walhalla, in 
which still living warriors might live in 
peace and comfort, might find skilful 
nursing and medical attention, and, when 
too broken for other exertion, might lie 
on the turf in the sunshine and fight their 
old battles over and over again. It was 
William Cullen Bryant, aided by Henry 
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Wadsworth Longfellow, who originated 
the memorial to congress in 1864, from 
which resulted the building of the Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers. Up to the present time eight 
branches have been established: the East- 
ern, at Togus, Maine; the Southern, at 
Hampton, Virginia; the Northwestern, at 
Milwaukee; the Western, at Leavenworth, 
Kansas; the Pacific, at Santa Mon- 
nica, California; the Marion, at Marion, 
Indiana; the Danville, at Danville, Ili- 
nois, and the Central, at Dayton, Ohio. 
In all five thousand acrés of ground are 
occupied and the buildings have cost up- 
ward of five million dollars. Since their 
establishment the national government 
has appropriated more than fifty million 
dollars for their support and maintenance. 

The branch at Dayton, Ohio, is the 
largest soldiers’ home in the world—a 
city of six thousand inhabitants in itself, 
with a bank, stores, factories, a fire de- 
partment, a police force, water-works, and 
all the paraphernalia of an independent 
municipality. It occupies a square mile 
of ground on a great hill-top, looking 
down over the beautiful valley of the Mi- 
ami, and is located three miles from Day- 
ton. 

When the early morning bugle falls 
upon the reluctant ears of the sleepers in 
this great military camp there is always 
one prompt and sprightly riser. His 
short figure is still very straight in its 
blue uniform. Down one side of his face 
is burned a ragged brown scar; his left 
knee wabbles badly when the band blows 
a quickstep. Quickly he pegs across the 
clipped turf of the parade ground, 
through the park of big black cannon to 
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the foot of the great flag-staff. There, 
all ready and waiting, stands a tall bent 
old man, with a long white beard—Father 
Time, disguised as a drummer boy. 
‘There are other venerable musicians. A 
jaunty old leader, with a white goatee 
and a black patch over one eye, gives the 
signal. 

**O, say, can you see by the dawn’s early 

light !” 

All the instruments crash into the mu- 
sic of “The Star Spangled Banner” and 
up from the ground rises the great flag, 
climbing the tall mast in time with the 
beat of the war song and throwing out its 
wide folds from the top over the waking 
camp. Every morning the red of its 
stripes seems more. gorgeous in the sun- 
light and the white and blue of its stars 
clearer and more radiant. It is the only 
thing about the forgotten army which 
has not grown old and faded and gray. 

Presently old Scar Face and Father 
Time and their fellows of the fifes and 
drums draw up before a low red-brick 
building at one corner of the camp. The 
drums beat the long roll; the fifes wail a 
sobbing accompaniment. Down from its 
proud place at the top of the staff falls the 
flag and droops despondently at half 
mast ; a squad of gray soldiers, with guns 
reversed, falls into line; behind them is 
carried a long box, covered with the flag; 
at the rear walk a priest and an escort of 
comrades. 

Slowly the little procession marches 
down a wide avenue, under the arching 
trees, to the center of a great meadow, 
where rises a tall granite shaft, topped 
by a heroic bronze. Radiating from it as 
a hub, like the spokes of an enormous 
wheel, are seven thousand nine hundred 
little granite headstones, all alike and 
each marking the grave of a former mem- 
ber of the forgotten army, passed now 
from the forgetfulness of life into the se- 
curity of an immortal memory. Every 
year—and increasing in number with 
each year—the wheel grows larger by 
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some four hundred stones, an average of 
more than one a day. 

Breaking in on the echo of the fare- 
well shots fired by the firing squad—for 
the dead of the forgotten army are bur- 
ied with all the honors of war—comes the 
loud, incongruous clangor of the brass 
gong, sounding the call for breakfast. 
For the forgotten army, though its bat- 
tles are all forty years in the past, must 
still “fight on its belly.” 

“Clang! Clang-g-g!” sounds the big 
gong, beaten with that rubbing stroke 
which brings out all the voice of the met- 
al. “Don’t stand silent any longer in that 
peaceful meadow, where one more old sol- 
dier has just joined eight thousand of 
his sleeping comrades. Here are six thou- 
sand hungry men, waiting to be fed. 
Come to breakfast!” 

It is a tremendous sight. When the 
first stroke of the gong sends its clamor 
through the camp every one of the sol- 
diers has already dressed himself in his 
undress uniform, has made his bed and 
cleared up his quarters for the day. At 
the second gong they march out of the 
thirty-five two and three storied brick 
buildings, which serve as barracks, in 
regular military order. A third time the 
gong sounds. Hoarse commands, in pip- 
ing old voices, rattle through the company 
streets. “Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys 
are marching”—to the conquest of two 
tons of corned beef hash and other equally 
formidable enemies. 

A glance into the enormous mess hall is 
appalling. Tables and tables and endless 
tables; behind each chair a soldier stand- 
ing; a single stroke of the gong and more 
than three thousand chairs are pulled 
back; two hundred and fifty waiters 
spring into instant action; a tremendous 
clatter of forks and knives and cups and 
plates rises; three thousand two hundred 
valiant trenchermen fall to at the same 
signal. 

Out in the kitchen one hundred and 
twenty-six cooks and twenty-four bread- 
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cutters have been hard at work for hours ; 
fifty bakers are making bread—a ton and 
a quarter of bread is the average daily 
consumption—and twenty butchers are 
cutting the meat. 

Five minutes later one hundred and 
sixty dish washers start working at top 
speed, for another detachment of the 
army, nearly as large as the first, is wait- 
ing to sit down to the second breakfast 
table and there is need for haste. 

Stop for a moment and consider what 
it means to feed, three times a day, this 
army of six thousand men. It eats a trifle 
of two thousand eight hundred pounds of 
ham for breakfast or two thousand nine 
hundred and fifty pounds of sausage, 
while corned beef hash is more popular 
to the amount of an even two tons! At a 
single meal thirty-four bushels of pota- 
toes are consumed ; eight hundred pounds 





of bread; one hundred and seventy-five 
pounds of oleomargarine; thirty gallons 
of pickles; one thousand two hundred 
and fifty pies; one hundred and eighty 
pounds of coffee; four thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of spinach; seven 
hundred and fifty gallons of soup, and so 
on through the whole bill of fare. 
Breakfast over, the whole day stretches 
away before the members of the forgotten 
army, broken only, for the most of them, 
by the calls for dinner in the middle of 
the day and for supper in the evening. 
Some two hundred and fifty of the 
stronger members are regularly employed 
about the home, earning an aggregate of 
nearly one hundred thousand dollars a 
year. But nineteen out of twenty of the 
old boys in blue are beyond the possibility 
of any regular work. The government 
furnishes, in consideration of past serv- 
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ices, food, clothing and lodging, and 
pays, in addition, to five out of every six, a 
pension ranging in amount from eight 
dollars to seventy-two dollars a month. It 
requires only in return that each member 
do, in regular sequence, what is called 
kitchen duty. So once in about every 
nine weeks each of the old boys takes his 
place at peeling potatoes or doing some 
other light work connected. with the 
preparation of the meals. But for most 
of them there is left nothing but to kill 
time—to hold out as long as _ possible 
against the relentless siege of the last 
enemy of them all. 

Several hundreds of acres immediately 
about the main group of buildings are 
laid out as a park. There are avenues and 
groves of splendid forest trees; fountains 
and flower beds and a conservatory; a 
herd of red deer and a den, in the center 
of which a great alligator lies for days, 
without moving, even to the flutter of a 
leathery eyelid. There is a deep rock 
grotto, from the sides of which burst cool 
mineral springs and which is shaded by 
a tangle of trees and shrubs. Everywhere 
are green-painted benches and on them 
sit the broken, old soldiers, puffing their 
long pipes and fighting that last cam- 
paign over once more. 

“Now here, we'll say, was the bloody 
angle at Spottsylvania,” says one old fel- 
low, drawing two lines in the gravel with 
his crutch. Instantly his five comrades 
on the neighboring benches sit up 
straight and listen. A couple of fresh 
young girls, with their escort, a boy of 
eighteen, are attracted by the beginning 
of hostilities and stop, with sympathetic 
smiles on their bright faces. 

“T was with Birney’s division of Han- 
cock’s corps,” the old man goes on, “and 
we were the first over the breastworks at 
dawn that morning. My regiment went 
over right here”—he points out a spot 
on the gravel—“and we caught them 
Johnnies dead to rights. That was fight- 
ing for you! Hand to hand, by Gosh! 
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using our rifles for clubs. I picked up 
three bullets that day and I’ve got ’em 
yet.” 

“Yes,” pipes up another trembling old 
man, in his quavering voice, “and if it 
hadn’t been for us fellers youse would 
a-got the devil and all licked out of you, 
too.” 

Up rises now the clamor of disputing 
voices. The engagement has become gen- 
eral. Crutches and canes are forgotten. 
The old warriors are standing up, or down 
on their knees in front of the bloody 
angle. 

“My regiment was the 119th Pennsyl- 
vania and we got there jest in time. We 
lost two colonels that morning. Raining! 
Gosh, it was jest a-flooding the earth that 
day. Didn’t we wade up above our knees 
through that swamp? And the air so full 
of rain and smoke and minie balls you 
couldn’t see five feet ahead? Here’s where 
we come up, and we laid there all day, 
wallowing in the mud. I fired four hun- 
dred rounds myself and, come night, my 
mouth was so full of powder from ‘biting 
cartridges’ that I hain’t got the taste out 
yit.” 

He laughed a toothless cackle and the 
others joined in, reminiscently. They, 
too, had known, literally, the taste of 
gun-powder. 

“Say, boys,” broke in the original 
speaker, ‘do you remember them John- 
nies that tried to surrender along about 
noon there at the Bloody Angle? They 
h’isted up pieces of their shelter tents and 
we called for ’em to come over and give 
up. They jumped up on top of the logs 
and stood there a minute, kind-a scared, 
and the Johnnies behind ’em cut loose a 
volley that nailed every mother’s son of 
’em? They wasn’t fit for prisoners when 
they fell over on our side, was they?” 

A look of horror has come into the eyes 
of the young girls who have been listen- 
ing. They turn away and drag with them 
the reluctant boy, who finds a thrilling 
interest in these tales of old battles. But 
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the soldiers of the forgotten army are 
too busy to notice the disappearance of 
their audience. Until the gong calls them 
to dinner they will be fighting there at 
the Bloody Angle and the Slaughter Pen, 
boasting of the prowess of their regi- 
ments, praising the valor of their respect- 
ive commanders and all speaking, in tones 
of reverence, the name of “Old Grant.” 
Over at one end of the wide avenue 
along which are grouped the barracks 


home grounds for a few days. Every 
year two thousand of the old boys are 
brought before the court. 

In the same building is the bank, 
through which is paid to the five thou- 
sand members who draw pensions a total 
of three quarters of a million dollars an- 
nually. As a rule pension money is left 
on deposit here and is drawn out in 
monthly installments to supply personal 
wants or to send away for the support of 
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stands the guardhouse. Out of it each 
morning the grim old guards take the 
prisoners locked up during the previous 
day and march them away to be tried be- 
fore the court in Headquarters building, 
over which Governor J. B. Thomas pre- 
sides. The governor is a veteran himself 
and, though inside the home grounds his 
authority is absolute, he usually finds a 
way to punish the offenders and main- 
tain discipline without inflicting any 
more serious penalty than a week’s extra 
kitchen duty or confinement within the 


dependent relatives. Only about one-fifth 
of the members of the home are mar- 
ried or have surviving families, so the 
amount forwarded yearly through the 
home postoffice is but fifty thousand dol- 
lars. But they are great letter writers, 
these old soldiers, and the postoffice 
handles seven hundred and fifty thousand 
pieces of mail a year. 

If it is bad weather and uncomfortable 
out of doors, the big clubhouse, with its 
billiard, card and game rooms will be 
crowded and there will be other crowds in 
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the fine library building, where are in- 
stalled the Putnam Memorial library, 
comprising ten thousand volumes, and the 
George H. Thomas library of about the 
same size. In the reading room, with its 
big tables and comfortable chairs, are 
kept files of two hundred newspapers and 
forty magazines, including the best of 
English, German and French _publica- 
tions. 

Every pleasant afternoon the home 
band plays in the grandstand in the cen- 
ter of the parade ground, which is fringed 
by file after file of the old boys, sitting in 
rows along the curbs, lying in the grass or 
standing further back where they mingle 
with the crowds of townspeople who come 
out from the city to enjoy the music. 
And every now and then, when the band 
shifts suddenly into the swinging rhythm 
of some old war song, an old soldier, hid- 
den in the crowd, will start singing its 
chorus and will be joined by hundreds of 
his comrades, until the summer day is 
filled with such a thrilling volume of mar- 
tial music as carries the most stolid civil- 
ian back in spirit to the.time when “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic” was worth 
a hundred thousand men. 

But the one great day of the forgotten 
army is Memorial Day. For that one day 
in every year they are forgotten no long- 
er; they hold first place in the attention of 
all their countrymen. Stand out here at 
the edge of the parade ground and watch 
the formation of the Memorial Day pa- 
rade and you shall see the proudest and 
most pathetic sight that ever dimmed the 
eyes of a patriot. 

Up above, everywhere, the flags. Over 
across the green sward, where the cannon 
are parked, a big gun roars sullenly every 
half-hour. Most of these guns are old 
and worn out, like the men who once drove 
them into action. Saucy English spar- 
rows build nests in their muzzles and fly 
away in terror, now that one of them has 
found its voice again. Proud is the old 
gunner, whose pets these rusty guns are. 
He served with them in Brannan’s artil- 


lery in the Army of the Cumberland, and 
no younger man shall take his place be- 
hind them so long as he is able to hobble 
out from his quarters. 

All about the parade ground, crowding 
the streets and foot-paths, thousands of 
civilians are massed, waiting for the pa- 
rade to form. As the nine o’clock gun 
bellows across the park the band breaks 
out into “Rally Round the Flag, Boys,” 
and company after company of the for- 
gotten army files out of its barracks and 
marches across the field to the place as- 
signed it. And what an army it is! 

Canes and crutches and empty sleeves 
and long white beards! Limping feet 
that try hard to keep up with the rattling 
music! Old figures, bent with disease, 
that straighten up painfully to march 
once again in the old line, elbows touch- 
ing, eyes to the front! Brogans polished, 
brass buttons shining, dress uniforms— 
all made in the home factories—freshly 
brushed! On every lapel a sprig of 
spring flowers! 

There are men in the ranks who have 
served in civil life as lawyers, ministers, 
actors and physicians. Almost every call- 
ing is represented. More than two thou- 
sand were common laborers and half as 
many have been farmers. There are Ger- 
mans, Swedes and Yankees, men of a 
dozen races, all one now in their blue uni- 
forms, one in their age and feebleness. 

Here is a squad of black men, one hun- 
dred and fifty strong. There are two 
companies, standing at attention in front 
of their barracks. Every man of them is 
blind. They may not march in the pro- 
cession, but who shall deny them the right 
to stand there, still in soldierly column, 
and salute the flag as it passes by? 

This old company commander, hob- 
bling on a crutch, wore the stars of a 
Brevet Major General in the army of the 
Cumberland. Now he spends most of his 
time lying in an invalid’s chair and takes 
command only once a year—on Memorial 
Day. 

The band plays louder; fifes shrill and 
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drums throb; loud orders rattle up and 
down the broken lines; the column starts 
and the waiting people break into a 
cheer. Suddenly comes a change. Old 
men seem to grow young again for the 
moment. They straighten up; a flush 
comes into leathery old cheeks and the 
old fire into sunken eyes; halting limbs 
catch the swinging stride which carried 
Sherman’s armies from Atlanta to the 
sea. For an instant the forgotten army 
is ready to follow its old leaders into any 
desperate battle-field. The lost legions 
have come back again. 

In the long hospital the eight hundred 
bed-ridden are lifted up, that they may 
see, through the windows, the column of 
their comrades as it passes by. Here and 
there in the ranks some gray-beard lifts 
his voice in a forty-year old battle cry. 

Then, an instant later, the procession 
halts at the base of the granite monument, 
which stands at the center of the wheel, 
whose spokes are the headstones of eight 
thousand dead. 

And, in that instant, the forgotten 
army grows old again. The tension is re- 


laxed. Old shoulders are bent and old 
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heads bowed under the weight of years, 
of wounds and of disease. The war-like 
music of the fifes has lost the power to 
thrill. Their hats are off, in the presence 
of an enemy who has never lost a battle. 

Every evening the sound of the sunset 
gun rolls through the camp of the for- 
gotten army and, to the music of fifes 
and drums, the flag comes fluttering down 
from its tall staff. At eight-thirty o’clock 
the bugles sound tattoo and the company 
commanders go through the long bar- 
racks, marking “Absent without leave” 
after the names of members who are miss- 
ing. At nine o’clock taps is sounded, 
lights are out and darkness and silence 
settle down over the camp. 

Two-thirds of the members of the for- 
gotten army were born in foreign lands. 
They gave their young strength to the 
land of their adoption, and now, in their 
old age, she gives them a home and tender 
care. The Republic has been busy about 
many things since the war was ended; in 
the rush of present day affairs she may 
not keep the valor of the forgotten army 
foremost in her mind. But she has not 
proved herself ungrateful. 
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II. UP ANCHOR 


be let go; and this perfectly obvi- 

ous truism brings me at once to the 
degradation of the sea language in the 
daily press of this country. 

For your journalist, whether he ma- 
neeuvres a ship or a fleet, almost invaria- 
bly “casts” his anchor. Now, an anchor 
is never cast; and to take a liberty with 
technical language is a crime against the 
clearness, precision, and beauty of per- 
fected speech. 

An anchor is a forged piece of iron, 
perfectly adapted to its end, and technical 
language is an instrument wrought into 
perfection by ages of experience, a flaw- 
less thing for its purpose. An anchor of 
yesterday (because now-a-days there are 
anchors like mushrooms and things like 
claws, of no particular expression or shape 
—just hooks), an anchor of yesterday is 
in its way a most perfect instrument. To 
its perfection its size bears witness—for 
there is no other appliance so small for 
the great work it has todo. Look at the 
anchors hanging to the cat-heads of a big 
ship! How tiny they are in proportion 
to the great size of the hull! Were they 
made of gold they would look like trinkets, 
like ornamental toys, no bigger in pro- 
portion than a jeweled drop in a woman’s 
ear. And yet upon them will depend, 


Bie an anchor is raised it must 


more than once, the very life of the ship. 
An anchor is forged and fashioned for 
faithfulness; give it ground that it can 
bite, and it will hold till the cable parts, 
and then, whatever may afterward befall 
its ship, that anchor is “lost.” The hon- 


est, rough piece of iron, so simple in ap- 
pearance, has as many parts as the human 
body has limbs: the ring, the stock, the 
crown, the flukes, the palms, the shank. 
All this, according to the journalist, is 
“cast” when a ship arriving at an anchor- 
age is brought up. 

The mistake of the paragraphist arises 
from the fact that a particularly benight- 
ed landsman may imagine the act of an- 
choring as a process of throwing some- 
thing overboard—whereas the anchor 
ready for its work is already overboard, 
and is not thrown over, but simply allowed 
to fall. It hangs from the ship’s side 
from the end of a heavy, projecting tim- 
ber called the cat-head, in the bight of a 
short, thick chain, whose end link is 
suddenly released by a blow from a top- 
maul or the pull of a lever when the order 
is given. And the order is not “Heave 
over,” as the paragraphist seems to imag- 
ine, but “Let go.” 

As a matter of fact, nothing is ever cast 
in that sense on board ship but the lead, 
which is cast overboard to search the depth 
of water on which she floats. A lashed 
boat, a spare spar, a cask or what not se- 
cured about the decks, is cast adrift when 
it is untied. Also the ship herself is cast 
to port or starboard when getting under 
way. She, however, never “casts” her 
anchor. 

To speak with severe technicality, a 
ship or a fleet “brings up” or is “brought 
up”—the complementary words unpro- 
nounced and unwritten being, of course, 
“to an anchor.” Less technically, but 
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still correctly, the word “anchored,” with 
its good appearance and resolute sound, 
ought to be good enough for the news- 
papers of the greatest maritime country 
in the world. “The fleet anchored at 
Spithead” ; can any one want a better sen- 
tence for brevity and seamanlike ring? 
But the “‘cast-anchor” trick, with its af- 
fectation of being a sea-phrase—for why 
not write just as well “threw anchor,” 
“flung anchor,” or “shied anchor” ?—is 
intolerably odious to a sailor’s ear. I re- 
member a coasting pilot of my early ac- 
quaintance (he used to read the papers 
assiduously ) who, to define the utmost de- 
gree of lubberliness in a landsman, used to 
say: “He’s one of them poor, miserable 
‘cast anchor’ devils.” 


II 


From first to last the seaman’s thoughts 
are very much concerned with his anchors. 
It is not so much that the anchor is a sym- 
bol of hope, as that it is the heaviest object 
that he has to handle on board his ship at 
sea in the usual routine of his life. The 
beginning and the end of every passage 
are marked distinctly by work about the 
ship’s anchors. A vessel in the Channel 
has her anchors always ready, her cables 
shackled on, and the land almost always in 
sight. The anchor and the land are in- 
dissolubly connected in a sailor’s thoughts. 
But directly she is clear of the narrow 
seas, heading out into the world with 
nothing to speak of between her and the 
South Pole, the anchors are got in and the 
cables disappear from the deck. But the 
anchors do not disappear. Technically 
speaking, they are “secured in-board”; 
and, on the forecastle head, lashed down 
to ringbolts with ropes and chains, under 
the straining sheets of the head sails, they 
look very idle and as if asleep. Thus 
bound, but carefully looked after, inert 
and powerful, those emblems of hope make 
company for the lookout man in the night 
watches ; and so the days glide by, with a 
Jong rest for those characteristically 
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shaped pieces of iron, reposing forward, 
visible from almost every part of the 
ship’s deck, waiting for their work on the 
other side of the world somewhere—while 
the ship carries them on with a great rush 
and splutter of foam underneath, and the 
sprays of the open sea rust their heavy 
limbs. 

The first approach to the land as yet 
invisible to the crew’s eyes is announced 
by the brisk order of the chief mate to the 
boatswain: “We will get the anchors over 
this afternoon,” or “first thing to-morrow 
morning,” as the case may be. For the 
chief mate is the keeper of the ship’s an- 
chors and the guardian of her cable. 
There are good ships and bad ships: com- 
fortable ships and ships where, from first 
day to last of the voyage, there is no rest 
for a chief mate’s body and soul. And 
ships are what men make them,—this is a 
pronouncement of sailor wisdom, and no 
doubt in the main it is true. 

However, there are ships where, as an 
old grizzled mate once told me, “nothing 
ever seems to go right!” And looking 
from the poop where we both stood (I had 
paid him a neighborly call in dock), he 
added: “She’s one of them.” He glanced 
up at my face, which expressed a sort of 
professional understanding, and set me 
right in my natural surmise: “Oh, no, the 
old man’s right enough. He never inter- 
feres. Anything that’s done in a seaman- 
like way is good enough for him. And 
yet, somehow, nothing ever seems to go 
right in his ship. I tell you what, she ‘is 
naturally unhandy.’ ” 

The “old man,” of course, was his cap- 
tain, who just then came on deck in a silk 
hat and brown overcoat, and, with a civil 
nod to us, went ashore. He was certainly 
not more than thirty; and the elderly 
mate, with a murmur to me of “That’s my 
old man,” proceeded to give instances of 
the natural unhandiness of the ship in a 
sort of deprecatory tone, as if to say: 
“You mustn’t think I bear a grudge 
against her for that,” 
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The instances do not matter. The point 
is that there are ships where things do go 
wrong; but whatever the ship, good or 
bad, lucky or unlucky, it is in the fore- 
part of her that her chief mate feels most 
at home. It is emphatically his end of the 
ship, though of course he is the executive 
supervisor of the whole. There are his 
anchors, his headgear, his foremast, his 
station for manceuvering when the cap- 
tain is in charge. And there, too, live the 
men, the ship’s hands, whom it is his duty 
to keep employed, fair weather or foul, 
for the ship’s welfare. It is the chief mate, 
the only figure of the ship’s afterguard, 
who comes bustling forward at the cry of 
“All hands on deck.” He is a satrap of 
that province in the autocratic realm of 
the ship, and more personally responsible 
for anything that may happen there. 

There, too, on the approach to the land, 
assisted by the boatswain and the carpen- 
ter, he “gets the anchors over” with the 
men of his own watch, whom he knows 
better than the others. There he sees the 
cable ranged, the windlass disconnected, 
the compressors opened; and there, after 
giving his own last order, “Stand clear of 
the cable!’ he waits attentive, in a silent 
ship that forges slowly ahead toward her 
picked-out berth, for the sharp shout 
from aft: “Let go!” Instantly bending 
over, he sees the trusty iron fall with a 
heavy plunge under his eyes, which watch 
and note whether it has gone clear. 

For the anchor “to go clear” means to 
go clear of its own chain. Your anchor 
must drop from the bow of your ship 
without a turn of cable on any of its 
limbs, else you would be riding to a foul 
anchor. Unless the pull of the cable is fair 
on the ring, no anchor can be trusted even 
on the best of holding ground. In time 
of stress it is bound to drag, for imple- 
ments and men must be treated fairly to 
give the best which is in them. The anchor 
is an emblem of hope, but a foul anchor is 
worse than the most fallacious of false 
hopes that ever lured men or nations into 
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a sense of security. And the sense of se- 
curity, even the most warranted, is a bad 
counselor. It is the sense that, like that 
strange feeling of well-being which her- 
alds the coming on of madness, precedes 
the swift fall of a disaster. A seaman la- 
boring under an undue sense of security 
becomes at once worth hardly half his salt. 
Therefore, of all my chief officers, the one 
I trusted most was a man called B—. 
He had a red mustache, a lean face, also 
red, and an uneasy eye. He was worth all 
his salt. 

On examining now, after many years, 
the residue of the feeling that was the out- 
come of the contact of our personalities, I 
discover without much surprise a certain 
flavor of dislike. Upon the whole I think 
he was one of the most uncomfortable 
shipmates possible for a young command- 
er. If it is permissible to criticize the ab- 
sent, I should say he had a little too much 
of the sense of insecurity that is so invalu- 
able in a seaman. He had an extremely 
disturbing air of being everlastingly 
ready (even when seated at table at my 
right hand before a plate of pea soup) to 
grapple with some impending calamity. 
I must hasten to add that he had also the 
necessary qualification that goes with it 
to make a trustworthy seaman—that of 
an absolute confidence in himself. What 
was really wrong with him was that he 
had these qualities in unrestful success. 
His eternally watchful demeanor, his 
jerky, nervous talk, even his, as it were, 
determined silences, seemed to imply—and 
I believe they did imply—that to his mind 
the ship was never safe in my hands. Such 
was the man who looked after the anchors 
of a less than five-hundred-ton barque, my 
first command, now gone from the face of 
the earth, but sure of a tenderly remem- 
bered existence as long as I live. No an- 
chor could have gone down foul under Mr. 
B—’s piercing eye. 

It was good for one to be sure of that 
when, in an open roadstead, one heard in 
the cabin the wind pipe up; but, still, 
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there were moments when I detested Mr. 
B— exceedingly. From the way he used 
to glare sometimes I fancy that more than 
once he paid me back with interest. It so 
happened that we both loved the little 
barque very much. And it was just the de- 
fect of Mr. B—’s inestimable qualities 
that he would never persuade himself to 
believe that the ship was safe in my hands. 
To begin with, he was more than five years 
older than myself at a time of life when 
five years really does count—I being 
twenty-nine and he thirty-five; then, on 
our first leaving port (I don’t see why I 
should make a secret of the fact that it was 
Bangkok ), a bit of manceuvering of mine 
amongst the islands of the Gulf of Siam 
had given him an unforgettable scare. 
Ever since then he had nursed in secret a 
bitter idea of my utter recklessness. But 
upon the whole, and unless the grip of a 
man’s hand in parting means nothing 
whatever, I conclude that we did like each 
other for two years and three months well 
enough. 

The bond between us was the ship; and 
therein a ship, though she has female at- 
tributes and is loved very tenderly, is dif- 
ferent from a woman. That I should have 
been tremendously smitten with my first 
command is nothing to wonder at, but I 
suppose I must admit that Mr. B—’s 
sentiment was of a higher order. Each 
of us, of course, was extremely anxious 
about the good appearance of the beloved 
object ; and, though I was the one to glean 
compliments ashore, B— had the more in- 
timate pride of feeling, resembling that 
of a devoted handmaiden. And that sort 
of faithful and proud devotion went so 
far as to make him go about flicking the 
dust off the varnished teak-wood rail of 
the little craft with a silk pocket-handker- 
chief—a present from Mrs. B—, I be- 
lieve. 

That was the effect of his love for the 
barque. The effect of his admirable lack 
of the sense of security once went so far 
as to make him remark to me: “Well, sir, 
you are a lucky man!” 
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It was said in a tone full of significance, 
but not exactly offensive, and it was, I 
suppose, my innate tact that prevented 
my asking, “What on earth do you mean 
by it?” 

Later on it was illustrated more fully 
on a dark night in a tight corner during 
a dead on-shore gale. I had called him up 
on deck to help me consider fully our ex- 
tremely unpleasant situation. There was 
not much time for deep thinking, and his 
summing up was: “It looks pretty bad, 
whichever we do; but then, sir, you always 
do get out of a mess somehow.” 


Ill 


It is difficult to disconnect the idea of 
ships’ anchors from the idea of the ship’s 
chief mate—the man who sees them go 
down clear and sometimes foul; because 
not even the most remitting care can al- 
ways prevent a ship, swinging to winds 
and tide, from taking an awkward turn of 
the cable round stock or fluke. Then the 
business of “getting your anchor” and se- 
curing it afterward is unduly prolonged, 
and made a weariness to the chief mate. 
He is the man who watches the growth of 
the cable—a sailor’s phrase which has all 
the force, precision and imagery of tech- 
nical language, that, created by simple 
men with keen eyes for the real aspect of 
the things they see in their trade, achieves 
the just expression seizing upon the essen- 
tial, which is the ambition of the artist in 
words. Therefore the sailor will never say 
“cast anchor,” and the shipmaster aft will 
hail his chief mate on the forecastle, in 
impressionistic phrase: “How does the 
cable grow?” Because “grow” is the right 
word for the long drift of a cable emerg- 
ing aslant under the strain, taut as a bow- 
string, above the water. And it is the voice 
of the keeper of the ship’s anchors that 
will answer: “Grows right ahead, sir,” or 
“broad on the bow,” or whatever concise 
and deferential shout will fit the case. 

There is no order more noisily given or 
taken up with lustier shouts on board a 
merchant ship than the command, “Man 
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the windlass!’ 'The rush of expectant 
men out of the forecastle, the snatching of 
hand-spikes, the tramp of feet, the clink 
of the pauls, make the accompaniment of 
a plaintive up-anchor song with a roar- 
ing chorus; and this burst of noisy activ- 
ity from a whole ship’s crew seems like a 
voiceful awakening of the ship herself, 
till then, in the picturesque phrase of a 
Dutch seaman, “lying asleep upon her 
iron.” 

For a ship with her sails furled on her 
square yards, and reflected from truck to 
water-line in the smooth gleaming sheet 
of land-locked harbor, seems indeed to a 
seaman’s eye the most perfect picture of 
slumbering repose. The getting of your 
anchor was a noisy operation on board a 
merchant ship of yesterday—an inspir- 
ing, joyous noise, as if, with the emblem 
of hope, the ship’s company expected to 
drag up out of the depths, each man all 
his personal hopes into the reach of a se- 
curing hand: the hope of home, the hope 
of rest, of liberty, of dissipation, of hard 
pleasure, following the hard endurance of 
many days between sky and water. And 
this noisiness, this exultation at the mo- 
ment of the ship’s departure make a tre- 
mendous contrast with the silent moments 
of her arrival in a foreign roadstead—the 
silent moments when, stripped of her sails, 
she forges on to her chosen berth, the 
loose canvas fluttering softly in its gear 
above'the heads of men standing still upon 
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her decks, with the master gazing intently 
from the break of the poop ahead. Grad- 
ually she loses her way, hardly moving, 
with the three figures on her forecastle 
head waiting attentively about the cat- 
head for the last order of, perhaps, full 
ninety days at sea: “Let go!” 

This is the final order of a ship’s ended 
journey, the closing word of her toil and 
of her achievement. In a life whose worth 
is told out in passages from port to port, 
the splash of the anchor’s fall and the 
thunderous rumbling of the chain are 
like the act closing a distinct period, of 
which she seems conscious with a slight, 
deep shudder of all her frame. By so 
much is she nearer to her appointed death, 
for neither years nor voyages can go on 
for ever. It is to her like the striking of a 
clock ; and in the pause which follows she 
seems to take count of the passing time. 

This is the last important order; the 
others are mere routine directions. Once 
more the master is heard: “Give her forty- 
five fathom to the hawse-pipe,” and then 
he too is done for a time. For days he 
leaves all the harbor work to his chief 
mate, the keeper of the ship’s anchor and 
of the ship’s routine. For days his voice 
will not be heard raised about the decks, 
with that curt, austere accent of the man 
in charge; till again, when the hatches are 
on, upon a silent and expectant ship he 
shall speak up from aft in commanding 
tones: “Man the windlass !” 


(To be continued) 
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BOOK TWO—IVAN. CHAPTER III 


BY THE TERMS OF THE WILL 


recalls the dressmaking department 


Fst one who has been in Chicago 
of Marshall Field’s that, in 1891, 


was on the fourth floor. The quietude 


was soothing after the noisy bustle be- 
low; nor was it disturbed by the occa- 
sional apparition of a handsome woman in 
black, slender and of fine carriage, who 
would emerge from one of the doors in 
the red cherry wall which inclosed the 
court, followed by a youthful attendant 
bearing great bundles swathed in white 
cambric; evidently a high priestess of 
beauty with her acolyte. 

Two years after Josiah Winslow’s 
death, on a pleasant July morning, two 
gentlewomen entered and sank into chairs 
of this temple of art. One was slim, 
graceful, languid. Her exquisite toilet 
was the most perfect accompaniment of a 
warm summer morning,—and a carriage. 

The other lady was a contrast to her in 
almost every way, except possibly in her 
repose, being of large, although well-pro- 
portioned figure, clad in widow’s weeds. 

This was Mrs. Winslow, formerly 
Emma Hopkins, and her companion was 
her sister, Mrs. Raimund. 

To-day, they had just met before Mrs. 
Raimund went to the sea. Emmy was go- 
ing to spend the summer in Fairport. 

“And a hotter place,” Mrs. Raimund 
affirmed, “there isn’t outside the tropics !” 

“Not always; we always have a breeze 
at Overlook—” 

“From electric fans. Oh, yes, I know. 
And the temperature stands at ninety 


when it’s over a hundred outside. Emmy, 
why don’t you just take Peggy Ruther- 
ford and come visit me and be cool, not 
cooled off, which is the best electric fans 
can do!” 

Mrs. Winslow shook her head. 

“Perhaps you think I don’t guess why 
you’re roasting yourself and Peggy—it’s 
all for that silly boy. You are planning 
something awfully deep, and sending 
Peggy to be my secretary through Miss 
Starr’s vacation, is part of the scheme.” 

Mrs. Winslow smiled, making no direct 
answer; she said: “By the way, isn’t 
Peggy nice? Doesn’t she keep your cor- 
respondence and your accounts all 
straightened out!” 

“Oh, she’s nice, really very ‘nice, but 
she’s pestiferously proud. I can’t give 
her a thing—I can’t even lend her a 
thing. And she’s just the figure one 
wants to dress up. If she would only let 
me dress her! But she won’t, proud little 
Southern fire-eater! Such a joke! your 
fastidious socialist has fallen in love with 
her!” 

“Johnny!” Emma Winslow’s calm 
cheeks were mottled with spots of red 
which slowly widened until they blended 
in a flush. 

Mrs. Raimund opened her beautiful 
eyes. She laughed suddenly. “Emma, 
you absurd matchmaker; I believe that 
is why you sent her to me.” 

“Certainly,” nodded Emma, “but re- 
spect my confidence. Is anything set- 
tled ?” 
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“No, nor ever will be, I fancy. He’s 
over head and ears in the Pullman strike, 
which she hates.” 

**But—she doesn’t hate him?” 

“T don’t believe she’s in love with him, 
if that’s what you want. Is that truly 
your scheme—to marry them?” 

“Yes, I wish Johnny would marry 
Peggy; marriage would straighten him 
out quicker than anything else. And”— 
Nelly marveled over the change in her 
voice—“I promised my husband to try 
to save Johnny.” 

“Oh, of course,” Mrs. Raimund agreed 
vaguely. 

“After we were married I suppose I 
had all kinds of nonsensical fancies that 
he would learn to care for me. Well, I 
haven’t succeeded in making him care for 
me.” In spite of her self-control, Mrs. 
Winslow sighed. 

“Then he ought to be ashamed of him- 
self,” cried Mrs. Raimund, “good as you 
were to him! But he was a most obstinate 
boy, with a horrid will of his own.” 

“But he has a good heart,” said Mrs. 
Winslow, “even if I couldn’t win it. Well, 
now you understand why Mr. Winslow 
made such a will. It would be no kindness 
to give Johnny such a great property to 
squander in social propaganda. And it 
would be a mischief to society itself. As 
a good citizen, Mr. Winslow couldn’t do 
it; he felt he had no right to do it.” 

Mrs. Raimund deemed it a good op- 
portunity to satisfy some queries that had 
been in her mind for a long while. 

“Didn’t the will give him a hundred 
thousand outright and two-thirds of the 
property if he keeps that sum intact until 
he is thirty?” 

Mrs. Winslow nodded. 

“And if he has lost it, or any part of 
it?” 

“Tt all goes to me.” 

“Well, I think you will get it, Emmy.” 

Mrs. Winslow smiled faintly; she 
changed the subject. 

“Perhaps not—if he has really fallen 
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in love with Peggy Rutherford. When is 
your fitting?” 

“She’s ready, now, I think.” 

“T’ll meet you here, then?” 

After Mrs. Raimund had gone the 
older sister sat in a frowning abstraction. 
She was roused by a man’s voice speaking 
her name. Bowing before her was a smil- 
ing, freckled young man. 

“I guess you don’t know me, Mrs. 
Winslow,” said the young man, “but I 
used to live in Fairport, and you used to 
know my mother. My name is Bates, Wil- 
liam Bates, business agent Molders’ Union 
No. 25. I called at Mr. Alan G. Rai- 
mund’s to see you, but the young man 
who waits on the door told me you were 
both gone here to get some dresses tried 
on, so I took the liberty, as I think my 
business would interest you, to come right 
here. I hope I don’t interrupt. My busi- 
ness,” said the young man, “‘is about Mr. 
Ivan Winslow.” 

“Tvan?” said Mrs. Winslow, “do you 
mean Mr. John Winslow?” 

“Yes, ma’am, but he signs his name 
Ivan, now. I wanted a word with you 
about him, if you please. I expect you 
know that I’ve seen a good deal of Ivan, 
I may say I know him well.” 

“So I understand,” said Mrs. Winslow, 
composedly ; she did not show any emo- 
tion either of surprise or incredulity. 

“He has got in with the socialists 
pretty deep. And I’m going to talk con- 
fidentially with you, Mrs. Winslow, if 
you’ll let me; and keep what I say, my 
opinions, I mean, to yourself. You know 
I have got my position in labor circles to 
maintain.” He looked up at her in a man- 
ner she found very winning. 

“T understand. This is a confidential 
interview so far as your opinions are con- 
cerned,” said she. 

“That’s right. Thank you. I always 
heard you were a perfect lady. You see I 
have got a lady friend in Fairport—well, 
no, ma’am, she ain’t quite that, I don’t 
know her quite well enough to call her 
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that, I wish I did”—he smiled in a kind 
of shamefaced way first, but then openly, 
as if he tasted the humor of his own em- 
barrassment—“well, she tells me consider- 
able of the things which everybody 
knows; and I always drop in at Darrell’s 
when I’m in town; so I get more. Maybe 
I’m wrong, but I’ve sized it up in my own 
mind that Mr. Winslow and you tried to 
save Ivan; and this leaving the money 
conditional was your way to hold him in. 
I know I seem to be taking a liberty, an 
awful big one, talking this way.” 

“IT suppose you have a reason,” said 
Mrs. Winslow, quietly. 

“A good one, I guess. I don’t want 
that boy to fling himself away. It ain’t 
only the money; he’s going to get most 
terribly disappointed; and he’ll take it 
hard. He’s the sort takes things hard. I 
think he is beginning to find out we’ve got 
a slick lot of skates in labor circles, here 
in Chicago, and he squirms a good deal; 
but so long as he has any dough left to 
give, the insiders are going to be easy on 
him, and not let him git on to any dirty 
work—I mean what he’d call dirty, these 
college folks are particular, you know.” 
William Bates gave her a smile of sig- 
nificance, so confiding and humorous that 
Emma Winslow returned it, slightly. 
“Well, maybe you and I would, too,” he 
went on, warmed by the smile, “still the 
total of it all is: Ivan is getting just a 
little bit disgruntled. You see the lot 
here is pretty rabid; left over from the 
Internationals and the anarchist outfit of 
1887. Ivan, himself, started in out East 
with a nice mild lot called Fabians. So 
he’s rather sick of these bloody bums. But 
that’s the very time he’s likely to do some- 
thing desperate, just because he begins 
to doubt everything he’s believed in. 
He'll be doing something to convince 
himself, see?” 

“Yes,” assented Mrs. Winslow, 
thoughtfully, “I see. Well, what is he 
going to do?” 

“That’s what I came about. I suppose, 
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what with one fool thing and another, he 
has dumped about sixty thousand dollars 
in the dust-heap already.” 

“TI dare say. He’s had two years.” 

“But if he’d take what he’s got left, 
and put it into a good business, these 
cheap times when things are going for a 
song, he could get enough more to make 
good by the time he’s thirty. Besides, he’s 
the right to git a good position in the 
Old Colony, ain’t he? By the will?” 

“Yes. If he will take it. And no one 
would be gladder to welcome him than 
my father and I.” 

“I was sure. But you see,”—Billy 
Bates was confused all at once, and 
fidgeted with the arms of his chair,—‘‘he 
ain’t opened his mouth to me, you un- 
derstand; and yet I—you’ll excuse me, 
I take it you want me to be frank and 
free, madam?” 

“I know what you mean,” said Mrs. 
Winslow, “he imagines that my father 
and I want the Old Colony for ourselves. 
He is quite mistaken.” 

“I knew he was. I knew it all along,” 
exclaimed Billy, with an enthusiastic blow 
on his knee, “but—I admit to you, ma’am, 
I don’t venture to introduce the subject 
to him, except on the side. He is so high 
strung I don’t know what crazy stunt he 
won’t do if I was to mad him. But as I 
was saying, if we could save that forty 
thousand and convince him, at the same 
time, that you was his friend; why—we 
could begin to talk! See?” 

“But how are we to save it? He has 
some scheme on foot to make ducks and 
drakes of it, hasn’t he?” 

“Oh, sure,” agreed Billy, grinning, 
“he’s spent a lot already on the Pullman 
strike, which is on its last legs now and 
bound to lose; and he has been persuad- 
ed that if he'll give a big lot more they 
can win, and so he has sold out all his 
stocks, and he has got the money in the 
long green and in gold.” 

“Has he given it to the Railway 
Union?” 
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“Not yet. A fellow named Walter Ty- 
ler has done most of the work with him. 
He’s on the executive committee and (this 
is in confidence) he’s the man who has at- 
tended to most of the riot business. He’s 
hand in glove with some of the old 
Spies-Engel-Parsons gang; but Mr. 
Winslow thinks he’s a high-minded pa- 
triot, kinder extreme in his views, per- 
haps, but awful unselfish and self-sacrific- 
ing; while I give you my word, madam, 
only two years ago he was treasurer of a 
lodge and lost four hundred dollars,— 
pretended he was held up and robbed.” 

“But why does the union employ such 
a man?” 

“He’s got a tongue, and it’s amazing 
how much more a man’s tongue counts 
than his head. But I guess he’s over- 
reached himself, this whack. That’s why 
I’ve come here. He knows about the 
money. He knows it is in Ivan’s room— 
somewhere. And he could git into the 
room even if it was locked, for Ivan’s 
boarding at a hotel.” 

“What hotel?” 

“You wouldn’t know it by name, 
madam; it’s just a cheap place, Chris 
Wulf’s, off Clark street. But Tyler’s well 
known there, and he could git in on some 
excuse. This evening Ivan was intending 
to give over the money and jolly up the 
boys. But, meanwhile, I happen to know 
Watty has made preparations to light out 
—TI mean to escape, abscond. He’s bought 
clothes and a mustache. Now, if we was to 
catch him and git the stuff and show him 
up, wouldn’t that kinder sicken Ivan of 
the whole crowd?” 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs. Winslow, medi- 
tatively, “but what is your plan to catch 
him, presuming (for it is only presump- 
tion) that he really is running away with 
the money ?” 

“Of course, he is; he wouldn’t let such 
a chance slip; I only knew this morning 
that he knew about this money, and then 
I caught on to his buying those things. 
I sent word right straight to Ivan, but 


he was out; when he gits back or the man 
I sent hunts him up they’ll ’phone me if 
the money’s gone. But I know it is, all 
right. Next, we'll swear out a warrant; 
I’ve a man in plain clothes shadowing 
Tyler now. We'll give him rope, and the 
minute he tries to run we’ll be on to him.” 

“But I don’t quite take it in yet, Mr. 
Bates, what you want of me,” said Mrs. 
Winslow, with an ironic smile which yet 
was not unfriendly. 

Billy Bates’ own smile met it gaily. “I 
rather guess you do, Mrs. Winslow; I’ve 
tried to explain Ivan needs to have it 
proved you’re his friend as well as me; 
and this ought to do it.” 

Emma held out her hands. “I trust 
you, Mr. Bates; do you want me to go 
with you now?” 

“Well, ma’am, I’ve a cab below, wait- 
ing,” said Billy, as he deferentially sur- 
rendered his own fingers to her firm, calm 


grasp. 
CHAPTER IV 


THE THOUGHTS OF YOUTH ARE LONG, 
LONG THOUGHTS 


“Jo’nivan, you’re a plumb idiot!” 

Peggy was speaking, Peggy very 
flushed, with her hazel eyes burning and 
her little firm chin in the air. 

She looked exactly as she had looked in 
their childish squabbles, although now the 
white hand which whisked in the air of her 
wrath, flashed jewels from its slim fingers ; 
but it was the gesture of the child Peggy. 

The young man on the same bench in 
Lincoln Park with her, viewed her actions 
with an unaccountable gloom. “Js it so 
foolish, then, to sacrifice a fortune to 
help other people?” said he. 

“Yes, when your sacrifice won’t help 
them. Oh, I know what I’m talking about. 
At first, when you began on me with your 
grand schemes for making the world over, 
I felt sure they were all hot air; but I 
couldn’t prove it. I didn’t know enough 
about the subject. I went straight to Mr. 
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Raimund and asked him to tell me all 
about the labor question; I was under the 
impression that I could gobble it up in 
the hour after dinner. Well, I soon found 
out my mistake; I’ve been at it ever since. 
I was bound to convince you you were 
wrong, Jo’nivan.” 

“And that is why you took a class at 
Hull House?” 

“Of course. I was determined to hear 
both sides. You said I was so partizan; 
that isn’t partizan, is it? I met your so- 
cial labor leaders and your socialist lead- 
ers and every other kind of a leader who 
scorns a nail brush; and [I listened all 
around the subject; for, after these, I 
would go straight back to the capitalists, 
end hear their side. And I tell you, Jo’ni- 
van, the sensible men on both sides came 
to mighty near the same conclusions. 
And they weren’t your conclusions a little 
bit !” 

“T dare say not.” 

“T tell you you are not going to pull 
people out of the mire by jumping in and 
getting mired up beside them; you better 
keep on firm ground and throw them a 
plank !” 

“Won’t it do to carry them the plank 
and get close enough to pull?” 

“Not nearly so well. You are simply 
going to ruin yourself without helping 
other people. I know right well what 
you’re fixing to do, now; you have got 
the notion that this strike will succeed if 
you can dump a great heap of money in 
just at this moment when it is going to 
pieces.” 

“Who says it is going to pieces?” 
Johnny-Ivan spoke softly as he had 
spoken all the time; but a flicker kindled 
in his dark eyes, a spot of red burned on 
his olive cheek. 

“T shan’t tell you; but I will tell you 
that all my information doesn’t come from 
the Pullman crowd, as you call them. 
Some of it comes from men who hate Mr. 
Pullman, but don’t shut their eyes to 
facts, like you! And it’s true about the 
strike,” 


“But it comes too late, anyhow, your 
wisdom,” said Johnny-Ivan. “I have 
given my money almost all away.” 

Peggy jumped as if he had hit her. 
“You don’t mean it! You—Jo’nivan, 
don’t! You scare me!” 

“But I’m in dead earnest, Peggy. You 
see, dear, it had come to this, I had to help 
them. The strike, as you very shrewdly 
guess, is lost—unless they get a lot of 
money immediately. Well, I’ve supplied 
the money.” 

“Jo’nivan”—Peggy’s voice was fine 
and small and of an ominous mildness— 
“when did you give it?” 

“Yesterday.” 

‘How much was it?” 

“Altogether it was thirty-nine thou- 
sand five hundred and twenty dollars and 
fifty cents, to be accurate. You see, I 
couldn’t get par for my stock these hard 
times or it would have been more.” 

“And to whom?” It was marvelous 
Peggy could keep her composure so well. 

“To the committee I wanted to have it; 
you don’t know any of them, even by 
name, unless it is Walter Tyler—” 

“Johnny, he’s an unscrupulous villain. 
I do know him.” 

“How? At Hull House? Peggy, you 
ought to be a little careful making ac- 
quaintances.” 

“Oh, ought I? How about you? But 
I never spoke to your precious friend. 
Yet I know just what he is; because, sit- 
ting in another room, I heard him brag- 
ging about such a dastardly thing. 
Bragging! He was a picket on a strike 
and he ‘did up’ a lame man, jumped on 
him from behind and pounded him so his 
wife had hard work to know him. That’s 
how he expressed it—and laughed. Do 
you approve of that?” 

“A strike’s war; and war’s infernal,” 
evaded Johnny, “but don’t you see if 
they didn’t terrorize the scabs, they would 
run in and steal all the jobs? The union 
would fight and starve, and the scabs 
would get the benefit of the rise in wages.” 

“And you think anything’s fair in war, 
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do you? You don’t believe in fighting 
fair?” 

“Yes, I do. And I think it was atro- 
cious, if you ask me,” said Johnny dog- 
gedly, “but I should like you to see that 
there is some excuse for men when their 
passions get red hot with injustice and 
suffering.” 

“His weren’t. I heard he sold out that 
very strike.” 

“You hear all sorts of tommy-rot. But 
never mind Tyler, he won’t get it. I 
promised all but fourteen thousand of it, 
yesterday, and wanted to give them 
checks then; but for some reason they 
wanted the money, notes and gold; so I 
got the whole sum in money yesterday, 
carried it home in the street cars, and 
this morning I hunted up the committee, 
and handed them their twenty-five thou- 


sand. I didn’t mean to give any more, at - 


least, not now; but they are in straits, so 
I promised to give the rest at the meeting 
this evening, to jolly up the boys. I had 
a rather theatrical notion I’d like to give 
it myself, being the last of my stake.” 

She caught the words off his lips. “Oh, 
Jo’nivan, it isn’t too late, then; you 
haven’t really, truly given it all; you’ve 
a little left. Even a little will help. Oh, 
Jo’nivan, please, please listen to me and 
consider before you throw away such a 
fortune; for you never in this world can 
make a hundred thousand out of nothing 
before you are thirty.” 

“T know it, Peggy; I realize what I am 
doing. Peggy, can you talk this over, 
quite calmly, just as if it were a thousand 
instead of forty that I’m giving?” 

“Of course I can’t, Jo’nivan; I should 
be a—a—stick if I could; but I can be 
reasonable. Jo’nivan, have you consid- 
ered that if you fling away your money 
you won’t have anything like as much to 
give to these people you want to help, 
by and by?” 

“Yes, Peggy, you crafty little tempt- 
ress, I have thought that all over. I see 
the bait my father holds out. He counted 


on my being anxious to do big things and 
be a leader in a new social state, and so 
waiting until I could have several millions 
instead of a bare hundred thousand; 
meanwhile, I would be tempted by the 
luxury I should live in and by the chance 
of making money as well as handling it. 
Well, of course he counted on my getting 
to like my job. Id get conservative. 
When a fellow gets hardened to the poor 
devil’s sufferings outside, and determined 
to hang on to all that he has, that’s get- 
ting conservative. To be conservative is 
to despair of improvement.” 

“No, it isn’t; it is only finding out you 
can’t mend the world in a minute. Wait, 
Johnny,” she pleaded, “wait a year, six 
months! Try the life your father, who 
loved you so dearly and who was such a 
good honorable man himself, wanted you 
to try; only try it!” 

“T admit I meant to try, Peggy,” he 
said—his head was on his breast, his eyes 
fell before hers—“I thought I would 
give the life of a man with a fortune, who 
tried to make other people’s life a little 
less miserable, a fair trial. But I didn’t 
dare to wait, Peggy; I was getting such 
a lazy, luxurious dog and valuing the 
properties of—well, a gentleman’s chances 
—so highly, that if I’d waited I might be 
a selfish sneak myself, and break all my 
promises to my mother; no telling! Be- 
sides, this hundred thousand my father 
gave me with his eyes open; he knew ex- 
actly what I might do with it, but to save 
the hundred thousand and scoop in the 
big fortune only to use it in a way he 
would have detested—Oh, you see I 
couldn’t do that, Peggy, dear!” 

“You’re a nice boy, Jo’nivan,” sighed 
Peggy, “but you never did see things, all 
round them. You have thrown away 
your chance of getting your father’s for- 
tune. But why must you throw away 
your chance of making a fortune of’ your 
own? Bless you, honey, there will be 
plenty of distressed socialists waiting for 
your money next year! Why don’t you 
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save a little for them? Why not wait a 
year—wait six months?” 

“The strike would be lost, then. Tl 
admit I hesitated ; I wanted to be sure my 
little stake, which was all the stake I had, 
wouldn’t simply be swallowed up, but it’s 
now or never with the boys; so it’s now 
with me.” 

“T reckon it is no use talking with you, 
Jo’nivan; you were always the very obsti- 
natest boy on earth!” She burst forth, 
hotly : “Oh, of course I know you are do- 
ing all this terrible foolishness from the 
best motives. You think it’s your Rus- 
sian sympathy with suffering, but it 
isn’t; it’s your nasty New England con- 
science twisted round. You’re getting 
over your Russian crazy sympathy, but 
your hateful New England doggedness 
won’t let you let go! And the worse it 
hurts, the more you’ll be sure it’s your 
duty to hang on! I almost wish Tyler 
would run away with all your money, 
then you’d see for yourself what an in- 
fatuated mule you are!’ 

Instead of answering, Johnny, who was 
facing the stream of carriages, sprang to 
his feet and raised his hat, with a bow and 
a perfunctory smile. 

“Why, Peggy!’ exclaimed a lady in 
an approaching victoria. She smiled 
mischievously. 

“T happened on Miss Rutherford, here, 
by a lucky chance, Mrs. Raimund.” 
Johnny offered his explanation with a 
nonchalance that Peggy admired, in all 
the tumult of her feeling. 

“Then you’ve happened on me by an 
unlucky one,” said Mrs. Raimund, “for 
I must take her away. There is barely 
time to get back to luncheon and see me 
off—unless she wants to desert me, like 
my sister, who mysteriously disappeared 
at Field’s.” 

“On the contrary, it was a most lucky 
chance,” said Johnny, with the smile his 
friends liked, “for I wanted to bid you 
good-by and thank you for being so good 
to me, and it is impossible for me to get 
down to the train.” 


“I got your note and the flowers. I 
didn’t know Tolstoi permitted flowers.” 

Johnny laughed. “I’m afraid he 
doesn’t. But you see this is my last day 
as a gilded trifler. I’ve got a job; and 
I’m going to be a mechanic for keeps to- 
morrow.” 

“Come to luncheon and explain your- 
self. Oh, that’s too bad”—at Johnny’s 
murmur of excuse—“well, if you can’t, 
why not come up in the evening and dine 
with Mrs. Winslow and Peggy and Mr. 
Raimund?” 

“T will, if—if I may, Peggy?” 

“Of course, do come, Jo’nivan,” said 
Peggy in a carefully matter-of-fact way. 
But why, she demanded angrily of her- 
self, in the victoria, why need she have 
blushed ? 


CHAPTER V 


THE SOUTHERN WAY 


Mrs. Alan Raimund was passing 
through the gate which guarded the 
Michigan Southern and Lake Shore Rail- 
way tracks, at the “old Rock Island 
depot.” The procession was impressive. 
First came two porters bearing dress-suit 
cases, next the maid laden with Johnny’s 
flowers, then the lady of quality herself, 
dutifully escorted by her husband, and 
last, her son, Cecil, with Peggy Ruther- 
ford. 

Cecil, for reasons of his own, had in- 
sisted on carrying his hand-bag. He was 
chatting very busily with Peggy, who was 
a great chum of his. Mrs. Winslow had 
not yet returned, to Mrs. Raimund’s vast 
annoyance, which expressed itself in so 
many ways that every one had a chance 
to fail to assuage it. 

“What did she say in her note which 
was handed you at Field’s?” asked Rai- 
mund, taking his turn at ineffectual com- 
fort. 

“Said that she was unexpectedly called 
away by important business and would 
see me, she hoped, at luncheon; anyhow, 
at the train. Now, we have had luncheon, 
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and she isn’t here. I don’t see what Emma 
was thinking of! Why did she come to 
Chicago to see me if she is going to act 
this weird way?” 

“There’s eight minutes yet,” said Rai- 
mund, “come in and get settled. Tl 
watch for her, outside.” 

It was really an unworthy device to 
escape from his marital duties; and his 
wife detected it instantly. He needn’t do 
anything of the kind, she told him, Peggy 
would wait. 

“And I’ll wait with Miss Peggy,” vol- 
unteered Cecil. 

“And have some one kidnapping you!” 
interrupted Mrs. Raimund. “No, come in 
and let Peggy keep watch.” 

Cecil was giving his own last messages 
to Peggy regarding Aunt Emma; he was 
awfully sorry not to see Aunt Emma 
and— 

“You really must go, Cis, honey, your 
mother will be worried !” 

“Oh, there’s five minutes. 
where are you going?” 

Peggy had darted from his side; he 
lost her in the crowd at the gate, and 
stared until a man pushed him to one 
side with a curt: “Excuse me, but ’m 
going on this train.” 

“First Aunt Emma and now Miss 
Peggy!” cried Cecil; “what in thunder’s 
up p? 


Tell— 


He swung around, to perceive Peggy 
at his elbow. breathless, with curious burn- 
ing spots on each cheek, and their reflec- 
tion sparkling in her hazel eyes. 

“Cis, please go on, I’m going with 
you. Get on, Cis, quick! I have to see 
your father.” 

Cecil was so propelled by the impetus 
of her manner, that he obeyed without 
question. 

Peggy saw Mr. Raimund at the state- 
room door; he read the scarlet raddling 
her cheek and the fire dancing in her eye 
with a better trained perception than his 
son’s, and quietly drew her apart. 

“Anything up?” he began. 
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“T haven’t seen Mrs. Winslow. But” 
—her voice sank—‘“don’t show any inter- 
est in what I’m saying! Do you see that 
man behind us, the tall man in the light 
brown suit, with a black mustache. He is 
holding a russia-leather bag with a silver 
monogram on it. That bag belongs to 
Johnny Winslow and there is fourteen 
thousand dollars in bank-notes and gold 
in it; I am almost certain the man means 
to steal it. He has bought a ticket to 
Buffalo—” 

“Sorry to hurry you, Mr. Raimund”— 
the porter was bowing at one elbow. 

“No hurry, I’m going on to Engle- 
wood,” said Raimund. 

Peggy flashed him a grateful glance. 

“And I reckon a lady’s trying to catch 
you-all’s attention,” said the porter. 

Peggy was at the window before Rai- 
mund; she saw Mrs. Winslow hurrying 
toward the gate, too late. Perceiving that 
it was too late, she gave over the effort 
and smiled and waved farewell. She did 
not look disturbed in any way. 

“And now, Miss Peggy,” said Rai- 
mund, seating himself, “come on with the 
tale. What are the facts?” 

Peggy gave them, succinctly. 

Raimund shook his handsome gray 
head and smiled a little under his mus- 
tache. “I’m afraid, Miss Peggy, that 
you are relying more on your prejudices 
than your facts. Tyler knows about the 
money. ‘Tyler is a villain. Tyler is car- 
rying Winslow’s bag. There is the case. 
Suspicious, maybe, but nothing proved. 
Winslow may have given him the bag. I 
think, Miss Peggy, we’ve grounds to 
watch this fellow, but not to arrest him 
until I can hunt up Winslow and find out 
if the money has been stolen. If it has, 
then I'll swear out a warrant and have 
him arrested at the next stop the train 
makes. I?ll speak to the conductor and 
the porter to watch him, and if he gets 
off before you get my wire, why wire me 
at once where he got off.” 

“Can’t we stop him?” 
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“You could if we were sure he had the 
money. The conductor could arrest him, 
all right. But we have to be sure the 
money has been stolen. You are sure this 
man’s Tyler?” 

“I’m quite sure,” answered Peggy 
steadily, “though his hair’s a different 
color and he has a mustache, and he was 
clean shaven, but he can’t change his 
eyes; they pop out exactly the same; and 
Mr. Raimund, don’t you think his dis- 
guising himself that way is suspicious, 
too?” 

“Yes, rather. Although he may be on 
some other scoundrelly business. But 
really, I’m coming round to your theory. 
You’re sure of the bag as well as the 
man?” 

“Absolutely; it used to belong to the 
Princess Olga; I’ve seen it a heap of 
times; it has her coronet on it, and ini- 
tials. Part of the coronet has been 
wrenched off, but I know the bag.” 

“Risky to take the bag; that’s against 
the theory. But criminals are always tak- 
ing fool risks. But now about ways and 
means; you’ll want a section.” 

“A lower berth.” 

“A section, my dear young lady. You 
couldn’t keep awake in a lower, you would 
have to go to sleep in self-defense, to for- 
get your misery. And you ought to stay 
awake and watch every movement until 
the policeman gets him. I hope we’ll trap 
our gentleman; it may sicken young 
Winslow of his crowd a bit. He is too 
good stuff to waste on this socialistic rot. 
Miss Peggy, if you have any influence, 
get him out of Chicago as soon as you 
can.” 

“I’m afraid I haven’t,” said Peggy, 
“or he would have gone long ago.” 

“Bad as that? Well, Miss Peggy, 
what shall I say about your presence?” 

“Tell Mrs. Raimund the truth, please ; 
she will understand.” 

“You will want money for your return 
trip and to give the train boys something, 
maybe. Fortunately I brought a wad 
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with me to the station lest Nellie 
shouldn’t have fetched enough— Yes, 
Cis, I’m coming.” 

At Englewood Raimund left them, and 
Peggy had a lonesome slump of the heart 
as she watched his erect and slender figure 
and handsome iron-gray head disappear 
in the distance. 

But Mrs. Raimund was in delightful 
spirits. She was immensely relieved by 
the glimpse of her sister, and she hailed 
the prospect of rescuing Johnny Wins- 
low’s thousands from the Pullman strikers 
with a keener species of the same interest 
with which she would have welcomed an 
exciting novel to read on her journey. 

“Of course,” she explained, “I didn’t 
really think anything had happened to 
Aunty, Cis; but those gripmen are so 
irresponsible ; I had a friend once, she had 
her foot chopped off by the cable car 
and never knew it until her husband cried 
out, ‘Look at your foot? She was lame 
ever after— There’s the porter!” 

The porter’s head was insinuated 
through the open door: “One of you 
ladies Miss Rutherford?” he purred in his 
soft, Northern African accents. 

Peggy nodded. 

“Mr. Raimund engaged No. 7 for you 
in the next cyar. Gen’lman with the bag 
we’re keepin’ an eye on, he’s in No. 8— 
opposite. If you’d like you’ berth made 
up ruther early, you could go any time 
you liked; and maybe not ’tract his ’ten- 
tion, if he was in the smokin’ cyar.” 

“You can tell me when to go in,” said 
Peggy, “‘and be sure to bring me any tel- 
egram quietly, you understand.” 

“Yes, ma’am, I do, ma’am,” said the 
porter. 

“T think some of us ought to watch 
him all the time,” said Mrs. Raimund; 
“when he goes into the smoking room, 
you might go, too, Cis, but mind you are 
not to smoke. When he goes back to his 
berth, Valerie can have her seat in that 
car. Peggy would better not show any 
interest, She and I can look out when the 
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train stops. The main thing is not to 
rouse his suspicions. I hope they won’t 
come roaring your telegram through the 
car when it comes, the way they have.” 

But the telegram did not come. The 
time slipped by. Mrs. Raimund and Cecil 
took dinner at a table behind Tyler. 

“And, mon enfant, he had that bag 
with him at dinner,” says Mrs. Raimund, 
“he had it in the smoker, too. There isn’t 
a doubt in my mind about him. He’s 
a hardened villain. I have no sympathy 
with him, he actually seemed to like the 
awful things they served us and ate the 
orange-colored butter! He also drank a 
Martini cocktail and a pint of cham- 
pagne, and gave the waiter a quarter. 
His table manners are only rather bad. 
What do you think of me as a sleuth?” 

“You’re great! Mrs. Raimund,” 
laughed Peggy. 

“No telegram, yet?” 

“None yet.” 

“Have you seen the conductor?” 

“T’ve had a heart to heart talk with 
him; he’s a right intelligent man.” 

“Has anything happened since I saw 
you?” 

“No, we are on time, and shan’t stop 
again until we reach South Bend.” 

Peggy was a particularly truthful per- 
son. Nothing really had happened, she 
would have said, yet she felt much better 
equipped for adventure than an hour ago. 
Then, she had contemplated Tyler’s pos- 
sibilities with misgiving. “If he gets 
wind of anything he’ll jump off at the 
next stop,” she decided dolefully, “and 
where’ll we be at if we let him? I don’t 
even know whether that conductor has a 
gun. I reckon that fat porter has a razor, 
but the chances are he’d be too scared to 
use it. J ought to have something.” 
“Something” to the Southern girl meant 
any kind of lethal weapon. Peggy’s 
father had taught her to shoot a pistol, 
the first year they lived on a plantation. 
Her prowess with small arms was not only 
a jest to him; it gave him a continual 


sense of security in their lonely and iso- 
lated life. It was not from parental pride 
alone, by any means, that he would call 
his negro tenants and workmen to “watch 
Miss Peggy shoot the eyes out of the 
scarecrow.” Therefore, although Peggy 
was a gentle and merry creature, her mind 
flew instinctively to fire-arms. She gazed 
wistfully around the stuffy luxury of 
Drawing Room A, but directly she 
chuckled. Her eye had fallen upon 
Cecil’s section and a smart new bag on 
the seat. Cecil wouldn’t be a normal boy 
of sixteen if there weren’t a revolver in- 
side that brown alligator skin. No sooner 
did Cecil come back than she made an ex- 
cuse to get him into his section, and very 
sweetly, as his own chosen chum, she asked 
for the loan of his pistol. 

“How do you know I have one?” said 
Cecil. 

Peggy laughed. 

“Anyhow’—with a man-of-the-world 
gravity—“I couldn’t think of lending it 
to a lady, especially if she might use it.” 

“Your mother would make an awful 
time, Cis, if she knew you were carrying 
a revolver.” 

“But you wouldn’t tell tales. There’s 
nothing mean about you.” 

“You see, if your mother knew”— 
quite disregarding this artful speech— 
“she’d confiscate it; and give it to me. 
I'd hate to get it that way. But we must 
have a pistol.” 

Cecil wriggled as Peggy pathetically 
set forth the defenseless plight of the 
conductor, to whom she promised to give 
the pistol—should he need it. 

In the end the lad capitulated and she 
obtained the pistol. 

At South Bend, Valerie came in breath- 
less in her zeal to report: “Jl est parti, 
Madame!” 

But Mrs. Raimund, already at the win- 
dow, merely said “Regarde” and pointed 
to the group outside, Cis and Peggy look- 
ing at the car wheels and the conductor 
affably conversing with Tyler. 
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“The conductor is all right, mamma,” 
reported Cis, a moment later; ‘“‘and 
there’s not another stop before Toledo, 
eleven eighteen !” 

“Then do let us sit down together and 
be comfortable,” said Mrs. Raimund. 
“What is it, porter?” 

The porter was chewing an apologetic 
smile in the door, a yellow envelope be- 
tween his black fingers. 

“Telegram fo’ you, Miss.” 

Peggy had the envelope open and the 
telegram under her eyes before the words 
were said. “Money gone. Will have man 
arrested at Toledo. ‘Tell conductor to 
arrest him if he tries to leave train. A. 
G. Raimund.” 

“I’m sorry, Miss Rutherford,” said the 
porter, “but the despatch, jest being ad- 
dressed to Lake Shore Limited, the other 
cyar porter got it, and he was going 
through the cyar hollering “Telegram fo’ 
Miss Margaret C. Rutherford, but I 
stopped him. The gentleman didn’t seem 
to be payin’ no manner of attention.” 

After the porter was gone, Peggy 
summoned the conductor and showed him 
the despatch. The conductor promised to 
notify her at Toledo when the officers 
came aboard, in order that she might 
identify the bag. 

“But we must keep watching that 
man,” said Mrs. Raimund, firmly. 

She continued in this mood of vigilance 
until she tired of dummy whist, about ten, 
when she advised Peggy to go to her 
berth. Valerie, also, was relieved from 
guard duty. “Only be sure you wake me 
up at Toledo,” said Nelly. 

Gladly Peggy departed. She retreated 
behind her curtains, unobserved, the por- 
ter further shifting suspicion by hanging 
a well-worn derby hat of his own from 
the large bracket of No. 7. 

“Only two hours more,” sighed Peggy, 
“that’s not long!” But the time dragged 
heavily, watching and waiting. 

The night wore on. Still the train beat 
its even, tremendous rhythm of speed. 
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And still the moonlight flooded the earth, 
which was no longer the work-stained 
scene of sorrow and struggle and greed 
which the sun found every morning, but 
a new world such as love alone can create, 
mystic, wonderful. 

Lost in reveries deep as sleep, Peggy 
awoke with a start and a jar through all 
her nerves. The car trembled under the 
vast purr of the engine; they had 
stopped. Yet outside was nothing save a 
few cottages crouching on the ground like 
black ants, and the moonlight over a 
wide, level landscape. She went on sentry 
duty, instantly. Tyler’s curtains never 
moved, but a brakeman, bustled through 
the shrouded aisle. Him the porter en- 
countered. “Why we stopping? To 
water?” 

“That’s right.” 

A hand, only a hand, came out of the 
curtains which Peggy watched. The fin- 
gers unbuttoned a flap. Next, the cur- 
tains bulged. Finally they parted and 
Tyler stepped forth. He was completely 
dressed, his hat on his head, and he was 
carrying his heavy bag. 

He hesitated a second, peering to right 
and left, before he walked after the brake- 
man. 

Peggy slipped out of her section and 
was in the vestibule, just as Tyler jumped 
off the steps. The conductor, almost at 
the same moment, appeared out of the 
other car. He sprang after the man with 
the bag. 

“We've only stopped to water,” he 
called, “look out for the engine!” 

True enough, another engine on the 
parallel rails was drawn up to the huge, 
dripping red tank; and its headlight shed 
a great luminous stream around its black 
nozzle. In the disk of light thus made, 
Tyler’s figure showed plainly. He did 
not turn his head. But he began to walk 
faster. “Arrest him!’ cried Peggy. 

The conductor ran, he called on Tyler 
in the name of the law to halt. He 
caught one flap of his coat, but Tyler 
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wrenched it away and broke loose, run- 
ning at right angles. Instantly Peggy 
fired. She aimed at his leg. He fell, 
dropping the bag, but was up, almost in- 
stantly. He snatched at the bag, but 
could not reach it, for the conductor was 
on him. All the railway man got was a 
blinding blow between the eyes from his 
quarry, who had whirled in a flash, struck 
and darted across the track. The con- 
ductor righted himself on his feet; but he 
did not pursue, for the freight engine was 
moving. He saw Peggy standing by the 
bag. She had leaped from the car-steps 
and run to it. She lifted it with an effort, 
and came toward, him, stumbling a little 
as she walked. 

“Did he hurt you?” cried Peggy; “‘he 
was right in line with you and I didn’t 
dare shoot again.” 

“Not worth mentioning. Just as well 
you didn’t fire again,” responded the con- 
ductor, “‘so long’s you got the loot. Is it 
all right?” : 

“It feels all right,” said Peggy, ex- 
tending the russia-leather bag. 

“Thunder! why, it weighs a ton! It’s 
locked all right.” 

“No, only a spring catch. This way.” 

She suited the action to the word, and 


opened the bag a narrow chink, wide 
enough for the conductor to give a single 
glance ere he shut it, with a snap, mutter- 
ing: 

“Best not let anybody see that again, 
Miss Rutherford. [ll carry it in for 
you. You. folks best take charge of it; 
you know where it belongs. No, nothing’s 
the matter, Dan,”—to the engineer who 
had clambered down and was running up 
to him—“just a thief tried to sneak off 
with this lady’s bag. Had to fire pistol to 
make him drop it. No, nothing wrong; 
no strike,”—this to two dark heads pro- 
truding like anaglyphs from the side of 
the car—just a thief. Hullo, Mr. Rai- 
mund, you’re too late for the excite- 
ment !” 

Cecil looked deeply aggrieved; he ex- 
plained that he had kept awake for hours, 
and then merely dropped off for a minute, 
and nobody waked him. 

‘Never mind, honey,” laughed Peggy, 
‘you are the one that really did it and 
saved the bag, for it was your pistol hit 
him; come on in!” 

Her eyes were like stars; her face 
glowed even in the moonlight. Cis caught 
his breath and whispered: 

“Peggy, you’ve sand to burn!” 


(To be continued) 


THE DREAM 
By Theodosia Garrison 


ge you could come again, my dream,— 
There was nothing in all the world like you— 


To laugh beside me in summer’s beam, 
To glad my hearthstone the winter through. 


You made my blood as a spring-freed stream 
That mirrored the sun and held the blue. 

Would you could come again, my dream,— 
There was nothing in all the world like you. 


You were the roseate glow and gleam. 
Between my eyes and the world’s dull hue 
The clearer sight shows a sorry scheme. 
Ah! What matters it? False or true 
Would you could come again, my dream,— 
There was nothing in all the world like you, 
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HEN he told me his story, pref- 
W «is it with a scrap of philos- 

ophy, John Norton assured me 
it differed from that of scores of other 
men of his class but in one or two unim- 
portant particulars. He gave it as his 
opinion that one need not necessarily be 
a genius to get ahead in this world; there 
are other qualities almost any man can 
cultivate which command opportunity, 
and in spite of the fact that he spoke 
with the authority of a rather conspicu- 
ous success, he disclaimed the possession 
of any special ability above the average. 

To begin with, Norton had much of 
the cheerful ambition characteristic of 
the average American. He had been 
thoroughly drilled in the idea that the 
one thing needful, if one wished to get on, 
was industry,—given this, the results 
were as certain as that two and two make 
four. 

He was a broad-shouldered young fel- 
low, more than commonly prepossessing, 
with an utter absence of any ability for 
sharp practice; indeed he was inclined to 
view his fellows with a gentle kindly con- 
fidence that proved costly until he 
learned caution, and even then he was not 
bitter, only a little hurt. 

He came of honest stock and of people 
in comfortable circumstances, proud of 
their traditions and their respectability 
and rather regretful of the fortune old 
General Norton had somehow lost when 
he emigrated from Virginia to Ohio in 
1814. 

Perhaps John would not have felt 
called upon to make the plunge into busi- 
ness had his father kept his name off the 
notes of his neighbors; as a consequence 


of his indiscretions the broad acres he 
had inherited slipped away piecemeal. 

John was the eldest of four boys and 
the first to leave home. At twenty he 
went East. He recognized that he would 
probably have a good many ups and 
downs before he finally got placed, and 
he was thankful his career was to be 
among strangers. 

He was not much worried in the begin- 
ning over ways and means, for his father 
sent him money each week, and small as 
the sums were they gave him a pleasing 
sense of security. He soon discovered 
that merely to make a living can be a 
difficult problem; it also dawned upon 
him that he reached the solving of the 
problem in a roundabout fashion through 
a haze of uncertainty. 

After his father’s death, when it be- 
came necessary, as it did, for him to 
make his own way unaided, he brought 
to the task a sad earnestness. He was, 
he felt, without business tact—indeed the 
word business comprehended all of which 
he was most ignorant. He could never 
impress people with the importance of 
those benefits they would derive from 
thinking as he wished them to think, for 
he was never quite sure about the bene- 
fits. He could feel himself shrink and 
dwindle and grow limp, when what he 
needed was a convincing force. Still it 
continued part of his faith that there was 
some work he could do well, and that 
sooner or later he would have the oppor- 
tunity to do it. He was a little shocked 
to find that there was no particular merit 
in being well born and well bred. 

He was in rapid succession clerk, 
traveling salesman, bookkeeper, advertis- 
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ing solicitor, and real estate agent; he 
went from place to place hoping each 
time he made a change, that now he was 
nearer success. 

Meanwhile his mother died, and the 
home had been sold to pay his father’s 
debts. His brothers had scattered,—one 
was in California a clerk in a store, an- 
other was a miner in Colorado, a third 
had gone to South America, while Tom, 
the youngest, was editor of a country 
newspaper in Texas. 

At thirty John married, and wisely 
concluded that the day for experiments 
was past. The idea that he was to ac- 
quire riches he put resolutely aside; if 
he could make a decent living it was all 
he dared expect. 

It remained for Mr. Thomas Havi- 
land, of Bliss, Haviland and Company, 
to give him his opportunity. When he 
got with this concern, John felt the con- 
nection to be a really notable one. The 
position carried a salary of twenty dol- 
lars a week with a fortnight’s vacation 
each summer on full pay. There was one 
drawback. The Managing Director had 
the reputation of being exacting and 
hard to please, with a disagreeable tem- 
per and variable moods, but John 
was fully prepared to make some sacri- 
fices to secure steady employment. He 
wanted to be thrifty and sensible. One 
of the first things he did was to have his 
life insured. This gave him a solid and 
substantial feeling, alike new and com- 
fortable. Later, perhaps, he would be 
able to open a bank account. 

He was relieved to find he could do his 
work, about which he had had many mis- 
givings, as well as there was any need for 
it to be done. He was fortunate in the 
start in escaping all personal contact 
with Haviland, or his satisfaction with 
himself and his.lot might have been less 
pronounced. The Managing Director 
had a genius for taking the very marrow 
out of a man’s bones and the hope out of 
his heart. On principle he never re- 
spected those in his employ. He would 
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probably have explained his attitude by 
saying it was impossible to respect men 
who were content to earn beggarly sala- 
ries of from fifteen to thirty-five dollars 
a week, Even at these prices it must be 
owned he contrived to surround himself 
by an uncommonly low grade of business 
intelligence. Perhaps he liked the con- 
trast it offered to the vigorous grasp he 
always maintained on affairs. 

The clerks carried on their work in fear 
and trembling, conscious that at any mo- 
ment Haviland might come out of the 
private office, purple-faced and furious 
over a trifling blunder, to lash them with 
sarcasms that cut like a knife,—or even 
worse, some poor devil would be sum- 
moned into the private office to explain; 
an utterly hopeless proposition, as Havi- 
land could not sit quietly through an 
explanation. He made mistakes himself, 
but he refused to recognize the right of 
others to do so; at least he would not 
listen to their excuses. He complained 
continually that the clerks wasted his 
time, which he valued at a fabulous fig- 
ure, but he would spend half a morning 
criticizing the mental equipment of a 
shaking underfed five dollar a week man, 
and then dismiss him as if he were the 
scum of the earth,—a mere thing. 

John saw and heard a good deal that 
filled him with astonishment the first few 
weeks he spent in the office of Bliss, Hav- 
iland and Company, and he decided 
Haviland was not a gentleman, and when 
he discussed his character with Alice at 
home of an evening he said a good many 
hard and bitter things, for they talked 
of him incessantly; he was the one topic 
in the homes of all the men in the office ; 
he lowered the tone of their lives, and 
brought servility and fear into the lives 
of their wives and children. That John 
escaped insult, he attributed to luck; 
apparently there was no protection in the 
fact that he was earnest and conscien- 
tious. Gordon, the old bookkeeper, who 
had been with the firm forty years, was a 
model of industry and exactness, yet he 
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“I KNEW HE WAS WANTING TO GET RID OF ME. I—I WAS HOPING I COULD HOLD ON A 
LITTLE LONGER. WHY, I'VE BEEN HERE FORTY YEARS.” 


was in hot water pretty much all the time 
when he was not in deep water and trem- 
bling for his position. 

To be sure Haviland had his own dis- 
appointments and his nerves were on 
edge most of the time. He was greedy of 
gain, but more greedy of fame,—or the 
irresponsible notoriety which he mistook 
for fame, and which was perhaps sweeter 
to him than a responsible fame would 
have been with its obligations, and he 
hated the Directors, who seemed in 
league to limit him to a conservative busi- 
ness with reasonable profits. 

John, whose ancestors since the days 
of the Norman Conquest had taken a 
hand in almost every war in Anglo- 


Saxon history, resolved that if Haviland 
ever “went for him” as he did for the 
rest, he would let him have the ink-well 
or some similarly convenient missile, but 
he was more and more grateful as the 
days ran into weeks and the weeks into 
months, that nothing unpleasant oc- 
curred involving him. 

He had been with Bliss, Haviland and 
Company almost a year when one after- 
noon, Gordon, the bookkeeper, came out 
of the private office a dull tallowy white, 
with blue-drawn lips. He stopped beside 
John’s desk. 

“Mr. Haviland wants to see you,” he 
said. “You are to go in now,—right 
away.” 
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As John turned to obey the summons 
he ran over uneasily all those matters 
which had gone wrong in his department 
and for which he could possibly be held 
responsible. As he raised his hand to 
knock on the door of the private office he 
decided that happen what might he could 
not afford to lose his temper. He reached 
this decision quickly and when he heard 
Haviland call “Come in,” pushed open 
the door. Haviland was seated at his 
desk, and the expression on his face was 
not reassuring. 

“Oh! It’s you, Nortor, take a seat,— 
I want to speak to you.” 

John closed the door and at a sign 
from Haviland sat down in the chair at 
the Managing Director’s elbow, which 
one of the clerks who retained a sense of 
humor had christened ‘The Mourners’ 
Bench.” Haviland swung round and 
faced him. 

“I shall have to send Gordon away,” 
he said. ‘How would you like his 
place?” 

John knew that the bookkeeper re- 
ceived twenty-five hundred dollars a 
year, and he drew in his breath quickly. 

“You do your work well,” Haviland 
continued graciously, without giving 
John a chance to reply. “I have never 
had occasion to find any fault with you; 
of course, you understand we sha’n’t pay 
you what we are paying Gordon,—he 
has been with the house forty years. 
It’s a very fine opening for a young man, 
Norton, and I am glad to be able to offer 
it to you. It will mean an advance of 
two hundred a year at once.” 

*T shouldn’t like to feel I was taking 
Gordon’s place—” John said. 

The red line of Haviland’s neck with 
its heavy veins swelled out over the top 
of his collar; there was a moment’s si- 
lence, and then he said curtly. 

“You are not taking Gordon’s place; 
—he is to stay on until the end of the 
month. That will give him ample time 
to look up another place.” 

*T doubt it,” John retorted, uncon- 


sciously imitating his employer’s tone 
and manner. ‘“‘He’s an old man, Mr. 
Haviland, and I don’t think any one will 
care to make an opening for him.” 

Haviland frowned. 

“T should be sorry to believe that, 
Norton,—very sorry indeed. I shall ad- 
vise him to take a less responsible posi- 
tion—one more suited to his years,” ex- 
panding cheerfully, as though his ad- 
vice would be of incalculable value to Gor- 
don. “Will you take the place?” 

Norton * hesitated. It would have 
pleased him to tell Haviland just what he 
thought of him, but he remembered Alice 
and said, “‘Yes,” instead, adding grudg- 
ingly, “I shall be glad to accept it.” 

“At twelve hundred a year?” 

Ving.” 

“Very well, then,—that’s all.” 

As John went back to his desk he knew 
that Gordon’s glance followed him from 
the door of the private office He 
mounted his stool and took up his pen. 

The old bookkeeper slunk over to his 
side and placed a trembling hand on one 
corner of the ledger above which John 
was bending intently. 

‘What sort of a mood was he in, Nor- 
ton,—nasty ?” 

John nodded. 

“Did he have anything to say about 
me ?”’ 

Without lifting his head John nodded 
again. 

Gordon fingered the corner of the big 
book nervously. 

“T never got such a calling down from 
him before. But then, you know, you’ve 
got to stand his temper if you want to 
get along with him, and what’s the odds, 
—we’re paid for it, and it’s all in a life- 
time.” He studied John’s face guarded- 
ly. “What did he say, Norton?” 

*T am awfully sorry,”—John began,— 
‘but perhaps vou’d as soon hear it from 
me as from him—” 

“He didn’t tell you I must go, did he? 
He didn’t say that—I thought he didn’t 


mean it—” 
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“That’s what he said.” 

Gordon leaned heavily against the 
desk. 

“I knew he was wanting to get rid of 
me, but I didn’t think it would come yet 
a while ;—I—I was hoping I could hold 
on a little longer. Why! I have been 
here forty years—I’m not fit for any- 
thing else!’ Unconsciously in his ex- 
citement he raised his voice, and the last 
word was almost a cry. He choked down 
his emotion. “He'll get his deserts one 
of these days! A man can’t go on for 
ever, as he’s gone on, walking over peo- 
ple, and prosper, and he’lI find it so!” 

John stole a glance over the room. 

“T wouldn’t speak so loud,” he cau- 
tioned. “They will hear you.” 

“TI don’t care!” fiercely. ‘‘I don’t care 
what they hear!” but he sank his voice 
to a hoarse whisper. “I—it isn’t right, 
Norton,—it isn’t right!’ He paused an 
instant to let his gaze wander about the 
long bare room with its rows of desks, 
and a sudden mist came before his eyes. 
“Why! I haven’t missed half a dozen 
days since I started in here. Summer 
and winter every morning at eight I’ve 
pulled off my coat and hung it with my 
hat on that nail over there,—it’s been 
‘Gordon’s nail’ for forty years!” Then 
he broke down completely. 

The office grew very hushed and still. 
The clerks stopped in their work and 
took in the scene with eager, silent curios- 
ity. 

Fifteen minutes later they were work- 
ing away again as though nothing un- 
usual had happened. Gordon, at his 
desk, was trying to add a long column of 
figures, while every now and then some- 
thing fell upon the pages of the ledger 
before him that raised a round blister or 
blurred the ink. 


II 


That day marked the beginning of the 
change with John Norton. He felt that 


this new position of his was held at the ex- 


pense of manhood and self-respect. This 
left its mark on his character. Alertness 
and energy seemed to leave him as the 
ambition faded out of his life. In his 
despair he became morbid. His was the 
uncertainty of a man who feels he has 
failed without knowing how or where. 
He told himself the day was coming to 
him just as it had come to Gordon, when 
his services would no longer be of value 
to any one,—his little contribution to the 
world’s progress having been made he 
would be discarded, he would drift far- 
ther and farther out of the moving cur- 
rent of things until he finally reached 
the great Sargasso of human energy 
where the wrecks stay, a derelict. 

At first he had preferred to look upon 
the position as temporary, as a con- 
venience to serve his end until a better 
offered, but nothing better did offer and 
he finally lost all idea of another place. 
His only fear was that he might be dis- 
charged, and he knew that a week’s idle- 
ness would be a calamity. 

Try as he would he could not get 
ahead. It was with difficulty that he 
managed to keep up his life insurance, 
which was the only provision he was able 
to make for the future. . 

It was probable that at this time 
neither his economies nor his expendi- 
tures were ordered with any particular 
intelligence or to any practical ends. 
His ability was that of the average man 
and he sacrificed himself to the average 
opinion. It was necessary for him to live 
in a certain way; his home must be in a 
respectable neighborhood, his wife and 
children must be well dressed. These 
were the essentials. 

Sometimes he talked with Alice of giv- 
ing up the struggle. He had a vague 
notion that if he went into the country, 
where he could work with his hands, he 
would do better and get larger returns 
for his toil. But it always ended in talk; 
nothing ever came of it; his point of 
view was the extreme one. He felt that 
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he belonged to another race and time, 
with different ideals, different capacities 
and different aptitudes. The men he 
knew were all of the same-sort. With the 
brawn of pioneers and soldiers wasting 
in their arms they were ‘clutching pens 
pathetically enough, or selling silks and 
millinery when they had much rather be 
felling, trees.. But the trees are all felled, 
the world’s work as far as it can be done 
by hand is finished, and these primitive 
natures, who. in a wilderness would have 
been all sufficient to themselves, retain 
but a doubtful utility. 

Alice never really knew how difficult it 
was for him,—he kept that to himself. 

He was held accountable for all the 
laxity on the part of those under him, 
and the office force was habitually indif- 
ferent, as men are apt to be who feel 
there is nothing to be gained by zeal and 
conscientiousness. Scarcely a day passed 
that he did not smart beneath the weight 
of Haviland’s displeasure, nor could he 
rid himself of the terrible and degrading 
fear he had of the man. He would stand 
in dogged silence,—abject, bruised and 
shaken, whenever Haviland chose to 
break the ready vials of wrath upon him. 
Haviland was not always disagreeable, 
however; he had his genial moments 
when it was wise to enter heartily into 
the spirit of his peculiar l-umor. 

Norton’s position was nominally at 
least, confidential. Once each year he 
made out a statement which found its 
way before the Directors at their annual 
meeting. In preparing this statement it 
was necessary to go over the stocks, 
bonds and securities in the vaults, with 
Haviland; then together they counted 
the cash in hand and John signed his 
name to the report, a formality having a 
certain significance in the mind of one of 
the Directors at least, for he turned in 
his first statement unsigned, and had 
been called before the Directors. Mr. 
Bliss, the largest individual stockholder 
in the company, had gravely interro- 


gated him regarding the matter. The 
explanation was simple enough. Havi- 
land had not told him to sign the state- 
ment. Upon learning this, Mr. Bliss had 
suggested that the Managing Director 
immediately inform the bookkeeper as to 
the exact nature of his duties. John was 
greatly impressed by the incident, so 
much so that afterward, when making 
out the annual statement, he was always 
troubled by an exaggerated sense of its 
importance. 

He had been with Bliss, Haviland and 
Company three years, when he made a 
little discovery. Haviland was speculat- 
ing,—in direct violation of his agree- 
ment with the company. 

John had been in possession of this se- 
cret about five weeks when one morning 
he was summoned into the private office. 
He found Haviland looking rather dis- 
turbed. 

“We'll have to be getting at our an- 
nual report,” the Managing Director 
said. ‘Let me see,—this is the eighth of 
the month; I suppose you already have 
it well along.” 

I’ve been at work on the books for the 
last two weeks.” 

“Make a very full and complete show- 
ing, Norton.” 

es, sir.” 

At eleven o’clock Haviland left the of- 
fice hurriedly in response to a telephone 
message. 

Half an hour later a spruce looking 
youth with a small paper parcel under 
his arm walked into the business office 
and inquired for him. John went over to 
the railing where he stood. 

“Mr. Haviland’s out; can I do any- 

thing for you?” 
_“T am from Brown and Kemper,” 
mentioning a well-known firm of brokers. 
“TIT want to leave these bonds for Mr. 
Haviland.” He untied the parcel as he 
spoke. “Will you take their numbers 
and give me a receipt?” 

John was too dazed to speak. Not 
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only was Haviland speculating, but he 
was speculating with the funds of the 
company. He was vainly endeavoring to 
collect his scattered wits when Haviland 
came in, panting and in hot haste. He 
gave the broker’s clerk a shove that sent 
him spinning toward the wall, then with 
a single furious ejaculation he snatched 
up the bonds and disappeared into the 
private office. 

During the next two or three days 
John in fancy lived through all the agony 
of an unsuccessful search for another po- 
sition, and at last awoke to a proper un- 
derstanding of the case. Haviland was 
afraid to dismiss him. 

The directors’ meeting was called for 
the twenty-ninth, and late in the after- 
noon of the twenty-fourth, as John was 
closing his desk, Haviland came out of 
the private office and strode to his side. 


“IT want you to come up to my house 
to-night, Norton; it’s about that state- 
ment I want to see you. Can you come?” 

John did not look at Haviland; he felt 
embarrassed and ill at ease. They had 
avoided each other for days. 

“T am sorry to bother you, Norton. 
Won’t you come up to dinner? I am all 
alone.” 

“N.,” hastily. “I guess I’d better not ; 
my w ‘e will be expecting me.” 

“Just as you like. I can look for you 
about eight?” 

“Ves,” 

Haviland moved away a step. He was 
mopping his face with his handkerchief. 
He seemed old and broken. His aggres- 
sive arrogance of manner had entirely 
deserted him. 

“Everything was all right to-day?” 
he inquired aimlessly. 
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“T think so.” 

“Then I'll look for you at eight.” 
Haviland turned and went slowly into 
the private office. As John passed the 
door on his way out he caught a glimpse 
of the managing director; he was sitting 
with his elbows resting on his desk and 
his chin sunk in his hands. 

When John mounted the steps at Hav- 
iland’s that night, it was with a good 
deal of reluctance. The butler admitted 
him and showed him into the library, 
where Haviland welcomed him with an 
effusive cordiality that only served to in- 
crease his desire to escape from the house. 
A table stood in the center of the room, 
with cigars and decanters on it. Havi- 
land had evidently been drinking; his 
face was flushed and his manner confi- 
dent. John put aside the glass he pushed 
toward him. 

“T’ll have a cigar, if you don’t mind— 
thanks.” 

Haviland leaned back in his chair. 

“Well, how’s the statement coming 
on? The business makes a pretty good 
showing, eh?” 

“It’s been the biggest year in the his- 
tory of the house.” 

“If they’d let me alone, I’d make Bliss, 
Haviland and Company a power,” with 
something of his old _ self-assertiveness. 
“But they don’t see it my way.” 

John looked his assent. Haviland filled 
his glass. 

“You won’t join me?” 

“‘No, I thank you.” 

“T am going to have your salary put 
back to the old figure, Norton. I'll have 
to get the directors’ consent, but you can 
tell your wife when you go home that you 
have a raise to twenty-five hundred.” He 
turned expectantly toward his bookkeep- 
er; he was counting on enthusiasm—grat- 
itude, even, but he saw no trace of either 
on John’s face. 

Their relations had undergone a great 
change. Haviland was no longer the des- 
pot John had known in the private office ; 
he no longer inspired fear: he never cou'd 
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again. He was simply a red-faced, vul- 
gar man who was seeking to bribe an em- 
ploye to betray his business associates. 
John had brooded over the possibilities of 
this interview; he had thought of the sar- 
casms he would hurl in his tyrant’s face, 
—but the tyrant was no longer a tyrant; 
he was only a guilty man, more or less 
pathetic to look upon, as guilty men are 
apt to be when retribution is in sight. 

To cover his losses, Haviland had taken 
almost half a million dollars from the com- 
pany, consequently the necessity for a 
statement that would satisf7 the directors 
and leave no room for inconvenient ques- 
tioning was imperative. Provided it was 
forthcoming, it would give him a year in 
which to return all the securities he hal 
hypothecated. Personally, he felt quite 
safe; he had gone deep enough into the 
funds of the company while he was about 
it to protect himself effectually,—at the 
worst he could always effect a compro- 
mise. He could turn over his property; 
carefully handled, it would easily reach 
half a million, and there was his stock in 
the concern beside. But he had no notion 
of compromising if he could help it, for 
what would he do without money, his cred- 
it and reputation gone! He grew sick. It 
all rested with the bookkeeper, who prom- 
ised to be difficult to manipulate. He si- 
lently added five thousand dollars to the 
sum he was willing to offer as a last re- 
course. He cleared his throat. 

“Now about that report, Norton; I 
suppose you will want my help to-mor- 
row.” 

John looked distressed. 

Haviland hitched his chair nearer, and 
dropped his voice to a confidential whis- 
per. 

“You know how busy ~ am,—you are 
ready to sign that statement—what’s the 
use—”’ 

With a calmness he was conscious he did 
not feel, John took the cigar from be- 
tween his teeth and said, slowly: 

“T am not so sure about that.” 

Haviland looked at him blankly for a 
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moment. He laughed shortly, and re 
marked: “I guess you are not such a 
fool. after all.” 

He drew his check book from his pocket, 
took a pen from the table, and, dipping 
it in the ink, dated a check and signed it. 

‘For what amount shall I make it, Nor- 
ton?” The pen hovered above the blank 
space on the check. 

John shook his head. 

“No,” doggedly. “I can’t do it,—I’m 
sorry for you, but I can’t. What’s the 
use?—it will be about as hard on me as on 
you,—I’ll lose my place.” 

But Haviland was not heeding him. 

“Tf I make it ten thousand, will that 
satisfy you?” 

It was John’s turn to look blank. Ten 
thousand dollars! He turned faint and 
giddy ; he tried to speak; he saw the pen 
circle and then sweep down toward the 
check. He put out his hand and caught 
Haviland by the wrist. 

“No, don’t!” he gasped. 

“Shall I make it fifteen thousand?” 

“No.” And this time there was no ir- 
resolution. 

Haviland groaned aloud; the sweat 
clung in beads to his forehead. He rose 
from his chair. 

“I am offering you fifteen thousand 
dollars for the stroke of your pen,—if it 
is not enough, name your own price.” he 
added hoarsely. 

“T can’t do it.” 

“Do you mean you won’t come to 
terms?” 

“Ves? 

“Why?” His face was livid. 

“Because I can’t do what you ask of 
me,—I can’t shield you, and I can’t take 
your money. I don’t suppose you under- 
stand,—it wouldn’t do me any good—I 
should feel as though I had robbed some 
one—I could never tell my wife how I got 
the money; there would always be that 
between us. I’ll finish what I can of the 
statement to-morrow and hand in my res- 
ignation.” 
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As he spoke he came slowly to his fect. 

Haviland only half heard what John 
said. He was standing with his hands 
resting on the table, staring straight 
ahead into vacancy. The whole world 
would know! This stupidly honest fool, 
whose intelligence he had always put at 
zero, was the Nemesis in his path. For 
the first time in his life he was cowed. He 
turned to John with a dumb fear in his 
eyes. 

“For God’s sake, Norton—do you real- 
ize what this means?” he cried brokenly. 
“You must stand by me; I'll come out all 
right! Don’t go over to them—they will 
never do for you what I will!” 

“T hadn’t thought of them, or what 
they'll do.” 

“No!” with something of his old explo- 
sive manner. “You are looking to them 
for your reward when you have betrayed 
me! But what will it amount to? A few 
hundred a year, perhaps!” 

“That was what you offered me first.” 

“Oh, you'll get it from them! It’s easy 
enough to see what your game is!”” Then, 
as a last appeal, he cried: “You know 
nothing positively. All I ask you to do is 
to take your money—the money I am will- 
ing to give you, no matter why—and 
clear out—go where you choose—do as 
you please—” 

But John moved toward the door, and 
Haviland read in the tense, set lines of his 
face his decision. 

John went down the steps slowly, like 
a man in a daze. It had been the most 
dramatic moment of his life; it left him 
confused and stunned, and with an inex- 
plicable fear of the future. 

Soon this fear took a definite form. He 
quickened his pace. He must hurry home 
and tell Alice the whole circumstance, and 
ask her advice. Perhaps he had already 
committed himself by going to see Havi- 
land! He revolved the matter in his mind. 
What could Haviland do—would he dare 
accuse him? He could run no risks—he 
owed it to Alice and the children to take 
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every precaution. But how was he to pro- 
tect himself? John turned sharply, with 
a new idea. Above all other claims, above 
the consideration of self, he owed a duty 
to the stockholders. They had a right to 
know what he knew; he could not shield 
Haviland with his silence. He must see 
one of the directors. He paused uncer- 
tainly on a street corner. To whom should 
he go? At the board meetings he had been 
impressed with Mr. Bliss’ kindliness of 
manner; he would go to him rather than 
to any of the others, and tell him what he 
knew of the situation, and resign. He was 
sick of the whole business, and felt him- 
self unequal to it. He glanced around, 
hoping he might see a belated cab, but the 
street was silent and deserted. 

It was three o’clock when he reached 
Mr. Bliss’. Four times he halted doubt- 
fully before the door; four times he felt 
his courage ebb and flow, and four times 
he wandered aimlessly down the block. 
The fifth time he mounted the steps; 
there was a momentary irresolution, and 
then he rang the bell with a firm hand. 
He felt like a criminal, a conspirator, as 
he stood there, for, after all, Haviland 
had his good points—only one would nev- 
er have supposed it merely from associat- 
ing with him. He was on the point of 
abandoning his project, when the sicken- 
ing fear returned that in some way he 
might be implicated. He thought of Alice 
and the children, and set his lips in grim 
determination; he dared not do less than 
protect himself. At last a sleepy, half- 
dressed footman opened the door. 

“What do you want?” he asked crossly. 

“T must see Mr. Bliss,” and John 
pushed past him into the hall. 

‘Come in the morning.” 

“I must see him now.” 

“Well, you can’t! He’s in bed.” 

At that moment Mr. Bliss himself ap- 
peared at the head of the stairs, dimly 
visible in a long white sexless garment. 

“What is it, Martin?” he asked. “A 
telegram?” 


“Tt’s I, Mr. Bliss;—Norton—the book- 
keeper from Bliss, Haviland and Com- 
pany. I must see you! It’s a matter of 
the utmost importance,” he said earnestly. 

‘Martin, light the gas in the library. 
I’ll be down in a moment, Mr. Norton.” 

Ten minutes later he joined John in the 
library. 

“Now, what is it, Mr. Norton?” he 
asked cheerfully. 

“It’s about the directors’ statement,” 
said John with a troubled air. 

‘Well?” his companion interrogated, 
while he bent upon the young man a 
shrewd glance. He wondered if the book- 
keeper had been purloining the funds of 
the company. 

“‘T have just come from Mr. Haviland,” 
John explained. “I want to resign. He 
expects me to make up the statement with- 
out going over the securities. He has of- 
fered me fifteen thousand dollars for the 
kind of a statement he wants.”” He paused 
uncertainly, and then went on hurriedly: 
‘Last week securities to the value of thir- 
ty thousand dollars, which I supposed 
were in the safe and which should have 
been there, were returned from a broker’s 
office. Mr. Haviland has been speculating. 
I have known this for some time, but I did 
not know that it was with the funds of the 
company until these securities were hand- 
ed me by mistake.” 

“You are quite sure of what you say, 
Norton?” the director asked. “These are 
very grave charges you are making.” 

“T am quite sure, Mr. Bliss. I suppose 
he expects to return every dollar he has 
taken”—John added. It was a comfort 
to be able to say a good word for Havi- 
land. 

“No doubt,—every man who speculates 
with money not his own intends to do that. 
Haviland will be called upon to make good 
within twenty-four hours, and if he can’t 
—why—” the pause was eloquent. He 
was silent for a moment; then he said: 
“Tell me as nearly as you can just what 
passed between you to-night.” 
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Slowly and carefully John gave the 
substance of his interview with Haviland, 
while Mr.: Bliss watched him narrowly. 

“And you want to resign, Norton?” he 
asked at length. 

“Ves,” 

Bliss laughed shortly. 

‘Why don’t you ask for an increase of 
salary,—you’ll be more apt to get that.” 

“T haven’t told you what I have with 
any hope of that sort, Mr. Bliss,” said 
John, a little stiffly. 

“No—of course not. But put the no- 
tion that you are to resign out of your 
head. More likely you'll be asked to help 
reorganize the company under my direc- 
tion,—for Bliss, Haviland and Company 
can’t go under, no matter what ducks and 
drakes Haviland has made of our money.” 

John came slowly to his feet. 

“T must go home to my wife now,” he 
said. “She will be wondering what has 
kept me so late.” 

‘Wait a moment,” said Bliss. “T’ll go 
with you. Let me call a cab,” and he 
summoned the footman. 

“Tt is very kind of you,” said John. 
“But is there any reason for it?” 

“Tt’s just as well. We must see the di- 
rectors before nine o’clock.” 

As John leaned back in his seat in the 
cab, Bliss said kindly : 


“You look worn out, Norton.” 

“T am tired,” he admitted; but beyond 
his fatigue and weariness he was feeling a 
sense of peace, security, and hope. His 
old ambition, long dead, as he told him- 
self, stirred within him. After all,—after 
all the waiting and doubt and fear, suc- 
cess had come at last when he least ex- 
pected it. 

The cab drew up before the dingy flat- 
house where he lived, and John sprang 
lightly to the pavement. They entered the 
building. It was still quite dark in the 
narrow halls, but as they came to the land- 
ing before his own door John gave a 
start. Two men were standing there; one 
was Haviland, and the other a stranger. 
Over their shoulders he caught a glimpse 
of Alice’s white, scared face. Hearing his 
steps, Haviland turned with a hungry, 
wolfish look. 

“This is the man,” he said shortly. 
Arrest him.” 

The stranger moved forward, but Bliss, 
coming slowly up the dark stairs, said 
gently: 

‘It’s too late. It’s no use—I wouldn’t 
do that!” 

He took the warrant from the detect- 
ive’s hand and tore it into long strips, 
while he and Haviland gazed into each 
other’s eyes. 


THE DELIVERER 
By Edith M. Thomas 


N at my window, the wild bee flew, 
Murmured and beat with her gauzy wing, 
I set her free; but for all adieu, 
As she fluttered forth she left a sting. 


I stopped for a cry that I heard, one day; 
The least of my fellows in toils I found: 
As I cut the eating cords away, 
The knife was turned, and I bear a wound. 
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ON READING DR. HENRY VAN DYKE’S 
LATEST VOLUME OF POEMS—MUSIC 


By James Whitcomb Riley 


USIC! — Yea, and the airs you play— 

Out of the faintest Far-Away 

And the sweetest, too; and the dearest Here, 
With its quavering voice but its bravest cheer— 
The prayer that aches to be all expressed— 
The kiss of love at its tenderest: 
Music—music, with glad heart-throbs 

Within it; and music with tears and sobs 
Shaking it, as the startled soul 

Is shaken at shriek of the fife and roll 

Of the drums; —then as suddenly lulled again 
With the whisper and lisp of the summer rain: 
Mists of melodies fragrance-fine— 

The birdsong flicked from the eglantine 

With the dews when the springing bramble throws 
A rarer drench on its ripest rose, 

And the winged song soars up and sinks 

To a dove’ dim coo by the river-brinks 

Where the ripple’ voice still laughs along 

Its glittering path of light and song. 

Music, O Poet, and all your own 

By right of capture and that alone,— 

For in it we hear the harmony 

Born of the earth and the air and the sea, 

And over and under it, and all through, 

We catch the chime of The Anthem, too. 
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A MATTER OF CONSCIENCE 


By Harriet Caryl Cox 


ISS Emmeline looked hopefully 
M out of the window. It was time 

for the postman to bring the 
daily mail. Not that she really expected 
any, for letters were rare visitors at this 
square, prim white house on the outskirts 
of the village. Still, there might be some, 
and at any rate it would do no harm to 
look. 

So she drew the parlor curtain up a 
trifle more, and peered through the blinds 
down the street. 

As far as she could see, the white road 
was deserted, except for some stray hens 
that wandered aimlessly about, and neigh- 
bor Jackson’s big collie, which dashed out 
at them and sent them flying and cack- 
ling in all directions. 

But yes, there was something, far down 
the road, just coming into sight ; a square 
sort of vehicle, like a baker’s cart. Yet 
Miss Emmeline’s sharp eyes knew that :t 
was not the baker’s cart. 

In a minute she could see the letters R. F. 
D. Route 1, in gilt on the side of it. 





She watched eagerly as it drew nearer. 
“My!” she exclaimed, half-aloud, as she 
watched a big batch of letters and papers 
dropped into the silvered mail-box on the 
nearest post, and then saw yet another 
roll of papers placed on an improvised 
rack beneath it. ‘My, but those Robbins 
girls do get a heap of mail! I don’t see 
who it ever comes from and how they find 
time to answer it all,—but then, it’s none 
of my business.” 

She gave a start. The horse was surely 
crossing to their side of the street. She 
held her breath. He was probably mak- 
ing for the next house. They took the 
Farmer’s Guide and this was the day 
for it. 

But no! He stopped, and the postman, 
leaning out, lifted the lid of their own 
box and dropped a letter inside; then, 
turning the indicator, so they might 
know there was mail inside, he took up the 
reins, and for them the great event of the 
day was over. 

Miss Emmeline dropped the curtain, 
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and started for the door. In the change 
from the glare outside to the darkness of 
the room, with its closed shutters, she did 
not see another figure, and there was a 
sudden collision. ‘‘Oh!’? she cried, as she 
found herself emphatically seated on the 
hair-cloth sofa. ‘Why, Esther Ruggles! 
I had no more idea than nothing that you 
was in here, too. What were you doing?” 

“What were you doing yourself?” her 
sister repeated. 

“Oh, I just happened to be in here, so 
I thought I’d look out and see if the mail 
man was coming. That’s all,” Emmeline 
explained with attempted carelessness. 

“Well, I just happened to be passing 
through the entry and I saw the door 
ajar, and then I happened to think—” 

“We're a couple of old geese,” Emme- 
line broke in. “We were both set on 
watching for that mail, and there ain’t 
any use trying to disguise the fact. I’m 
sure I ain’t ashamed, even if you are. 
Haven’t we lived here forty-odd years and 
been depending all that time on Jason 
Orcutt, or the Mudge boy, or some one 
to bring our mail, and haven’t we some- 
times waited a whole week without hear- 
ing from the post-office at all? Do you re- 
member Aunt Clarissa’s funeral? We 
didn’t get that letter till three days after 
she was buried, and they’ve never got 
over it yet, because we didn’t go to the 
funeral, though goodness knows we’ve ex- 
plained times enough. Then I don’t know 
as it is anything so very surprising that 
we’re interested in the new free delivery, 
seeing it’s been in only a week.” 

“Well, I don’t know what you’re argu- 
ing against anyway,” Esther retorted. 
“JT ain’t accusing you or me either. If I 
remember right you were the one who 
said we were geese.” 

“That was because we didn’t want to 
admit that we were interested in the 
mail,” Emmeline replied, somewhat molli- 
fied. ‘Well, anyway, I ’most broke my 


back setting down on that sofa so hard. 
You ain’t hurt, are you?” 
“No, only I got shook considerable. 
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You’re heavier than you used to be, Em- 
meline, and we struck square.” 

They passed out into the little entry- 
way, with its landscape paper and big 
squared oil-cloth. 

“You go,” said Esther, pushing her 
sister forward. 

“No, you.” 

“TI ain’t dressed up.” 

“Neither am I.” 

‘Well, I don’t know as it makes any 
difference. You ain’t expected to be 
dressed up just to step outside your own 
door and bring in the mail. You look 
plenty good enough for anything, Em- 
meline, so you go ’long.” 

Emmeline, with a show of reluctance, 
glanced at herself in the oval mirror of 
the hat-rack, then, with her hand on the 
marble knob of the door—“I don’t like 
to seem in too much of a hurry. I hate 
to see folks rush out the minute the man’s 
gone, just as if their life depended on 
getting that letter. That’s the way Miss 
Simpson does. It’s disgraceful, really. I 
saw her peeking out from behind her cur- 
tain this very morning, and the letter 
wa’n’t fairly in the box ’fore she was out 
there for it. I guess I won’t go just yet.” 

*You’d better. Folks *Il think we ain’t 
used to getting mail, so we don’t bother 
to look. You go ’long.” 

“Would you?” 

“Of course!” 

Emmeline shook her skirts and stepped 
out of the door and walked slowly down 
the gravel walk. She inserted the key in 
the lock, and then drew out the letter. 
Her sister, watching from the house, 
tapped her foot impatiently as she noted 
the leisurely way in which Emmeline 
patted the dog and spoke across to a 
neighbor, then finally turned toward the 
house. 

‘‘Who’s it from?” Esther asked eager- 
ly, the minute her sister entered the room. 

“I’m sure I don’t know.” 

‘“Haven’t you looked? Don’t you know 
the handwriting?” 

“No, I haven’t looked. Miss Simpson 
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was out in the yard. You wouldn’t have 
me appear so curious, would you?” 

“Well, I’m sure I don’t know. [I’ve 
never seen the writing before.” Esther 
was studying the envelope attentively. 
“Most likely it’s a circular.” 

“No, it isn’t. It’s got a two-cent stamp 
on it, and it’s postmarked New York. A 
circular is always open and has a one- 
cent stamp. Who do you suppose it is 
from?” 

“It’s just addressed to Miss Ruggles. 
Which do you suppose it means?” 

“You, of course,” Esther replied 
promptly. ‘“Ain’t the oldest one in the 
family always Miss? I’m sure the book 
on etiquette says so. You’re Miss Rug- 
gles.” 

“Well, it may be meant for you, just 
the same,” Emmeline reflected, turning 
the disputed letter and studying its vari- 
ous postmarks. “Some one might not 
have known that I was Miss Ruggles, 
and not known your initials, and it may 
be meant for you.” 

“Tl risk it!’ Esther replied prompt- 
ly. “You go ahead and open it. 
*Twouldn’t be anything very important 
anyway.” 

Slowly and precisely Emmeline cut the 
end of the envelope and drew the letter 
out. 

“Dear Madam,” it began. 

‘There!’ Esther cried triumphantly 
over her sister’s shoulder. “You see it 
ain’t for you and it ain’t for me. Go 
*long—turn the page, won’t you? I’ve 
read all that—‘a duty’—turn over, won’t 
you?” 

They read on in silence, and the great 
clock in the corner ticked loudly with a 
rasping sound. 

“Well, now!? Emmeline let the letter 
drop into her lap as she rocked backward 
and forward in her low chair. “Did you 
ever hear anything like that in all this 
world? Love letters! Great-grandfather’s 
love letters! Our great-grandfather’s let- 
ters! Give them up to that man and let 
him publish them?” 
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“He says he’ll pay us,” Esther sug- 
gested, perusing a portion of the letter a 
second time. “He says he’ll just compile 
them and we'll get a royalty,—whatever 
that is,—and, Emmeline, the money would 
be real handy, you know it would.” 

Emmeline stared at her sister in silence. 

“I’m sure we could make good use of 
it,” Esther persisted. “You know the 
roof needs shingling dreadfully, and the 
lot at the cemetery needs fixing, and we 
both need winter flannels. I’m _ sure 
*twould be a perfect godsend, and the let- 
ters ain’t any use to us. They never have 
been. Just stowed away in that old trunk 
up garret. I’m sure I ain’t never looked 
at them once, and I don’t believe you have 
either.” 

“Oh, yes, I have?’ Emmeline’s face 
softened. ‘“They’re love letters, Esther, 
real love letters, and they are very beauti- 
ful. I read them once, when I was very 
young, and I haven’t ever forgotten.” 

‘Well, then, it isn’t any more than fair 
that other folks should read them. If 
they are so very beautiful, why, folks 
ought to see them, same as this man says. 
I’m sure I should be proud—” Esther 
stopped before the look in her sister’s 
face. 

“Esther Ruggles, would you sell your 
great-grandfather’s love letters?” Em- 
meline demanded shrilly. ‘Love letters— 
sell them! Think of it, Esther. Give them 
out to the world. Let any one read them. 
Why, they are sacred !” 

“Other folks do,” Esther retorted, 
‘and I don’t see why we shouldn’t.” 

‘“‘We aren’t other folks,’ Emmeline re- 
plied with dignity. “We’re the Rug- 
gleses. At least I am. I always supposed 
you were too, but I’m not sure about it 
now. You don’t seem to have any proper 
pride about this thing. Why, Esther 
Ruggles, I don’t understand you one mite. 
Sell those letters? -Why, I’d as soon sell 
my soul!” She said this emphatically and 
planted her feet on the footstool so firmly 
that it creaked. 

“The money would be real handy,” 
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Esther reiterated stubbornly. “And I 
suppose I’ve got as much right to them 
as you have, even if you are older. 
They’re half mine, anyway!” She said 
this last defiantly. 

Emmeline looked at her alarmed. “You 
wouldn’t do it?” she said, her voice trem- 
bling. ‘You wouldn’t make any trouble, 
would you now, Esther? You wouldn’t 
ever be happy about it, I know you 
wouldn’t. *I'would be tormenting you all 
the days of your life, how you’d sold 
your birthright. Couldn’t any good come 
of it, even if you got a thousand dollars 
for it. You’d have it on your conscience, 
I know you would.” 

“T might have it on my conscience if I 
didn’t,” Esther returned. “Here they’ve 
been tucked up garret all these years do- 
ing nobody any good. However that man 
found out about them I’m sure I don’t 
know, but he found out and he thinks 
folks ought to have them to read. Says 
it’s our duty, don’t you know he does? 
If they are beautiful letters, as you say 
they are, why, then it is sure our duty to 
let the world have them. You needn’t 
talk to me about conscience. I guess 
you’re not the only one who’s got a con- 
science. I’ve a pretty good-sized one my- 
self, and I’m sure it wouldn’t ever rest 
again if I felt we’d held back anything 
the world ought to have. Think how 
lovely *twould be. A great book with 
‘Love Letters of Jeremiah Ruggles’ in 
gilt letters on the back. I hope they’d 
have a green cover. As I’ve always said, 
green is book color, and I haven’t much 
opinion of the books they get out nowa- 
days with pictures all over them. I’ll just 
have to speak to them about that. I 
should suppose what we say would have 
great weight with them, don’t you? And 
probably they’d give us an extra copy, 
and we could give it to the library, with 
a proper inscription inside, you know,— 
they have pieces of paper with curlicues 
all around for a border that they paste 
inside the front cover, and it says in 
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printing, ‘This book is donated by —’ 
and then there is a blank for the name. I 
guess by writing real fine we could get it 
all in—‘From the Great-grandchildren of 
the Author, the Misses Ruggles.’ Emme- 
line, I can see clearly it’s our duty.” 

“You can’t see anything of the kind,” 
her sister snapped. “You’re more worldly 
than I thought you was, and goodness 
knows that was enough. You’re just 
longing after fame, Esther Ruggles, 
that’s what you are. And you think by 
letting those letters go you’ll get it, for 
you can’t get it any other way. You 
ain’t content to rest in your own sphere 
same’s you’ve been all your life, and 
where the good Lord placed you.” 

“Well, the good Lord gave me this 
great-grandfather, and kept guard over 
the letters all these years,” Esther replied 
spiritedly. ‘So if you go to quoting Him 
I don’t see why I can’t claim that He’s 
given us the letters for that very purpose. 
So now, old pious!” 

The two glared at each other defiantly. 
There were set, tense lines about the usu- 
ally placid face of the elder sister that 
were duplicated on that of the younger. 

ay ee ee ee a oe 

It was very late at night, or to be more 
exact, very early in the morning, for the 
clock had long: since struck twelve and the 
hands were creeping on toward one. 

Emmeline bestirred herself in the high- 
backed rocking-chair where she had fallen 
asleep. ‘Then she opened her eyes wide. 
‘T must have been asleep,” she said, as she 
noted the hands of the clock. “My! but 
the idea of sleeping here all this time— 
and Esther gone off to bed and left the 
lamp burning. She hasn’t any idea of 
economy, Esther hasn’t.” 

She arose somewhat stiffly, and going 
to the table blew out the lamp. Her foot 
struck against something under the table 
and she almost stumbled. “That trunk !” 
she ejaculated, and sat down again. 

There it was, the little black trunk that 
held the disputed letters. It had been 
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there several days,—ever since the day 
the letter came, and they had brought it 
down from the seclusion of the garret. 
They had not spoken of it since, though 
Emmeline was conscious that Esther had 
mailed a letter to the man that very night, 
after their hot debate, also that her own 
letter had followed closely in the morn- 
ing, and moreover that Esther as well as 
herself had received a letter saying that 
he would come down on the fifth. 

And to-morrow—no, to-day was the 
fifth. 

Emmeline sat upright and caught her 
breath. The day had come. Would he 
go back to the city with those precious 
letters? What would prevent? Despite 
her bold front, she felt so helpless. Yet 
she could not give them up—no, she could 
not. 

A sudden thought flashed through her 
mind. She was there alone with the let- 
ters. Esther was asleep. She was sure 
she was asleep. Her hands locked and 
unlocked in the excitement of her 
thought. 

She would destroy those letters. Of 
course,—why hadn’t she thought of it be- 
fore? It was only right that she should. 
It would be a sacrifice, a burnt sacrifice, 
and then neither of them would be 
tempted. 

With feverish haste she sprang from 
her chair, unlocked the trunk, filled her 
apron with the yellow papers, and went 
to the fireplace. There were still a few 
embers beneath the ashes. She knelt on 
the hearth and blew till her face was red. 
‘There was a dull red glow, and she threw 
on a package of letters and watched with 
beating heart as they smoked, began to 
crackle and curl, then finally burst into a 
blaze. 

She watched it breathlessly. Then out 
of the stillness of the room there seemed 
to come these words: “They’re half mine, 
anyway.” Poor Esther! and she was rob- 
bing her. She had not thought of that. 

“They are half hers,” she said, reach- 


ing out her hand and trying to gather up 
the burnt paper. It fell in pieces beneath 
her fingers and left only a black smutch 
on her hand. 

“Oh, dear; oh, dear!” she moaned, 
rocking back and forth on her knees, 
while the letters, escaping from her 
apron, fell on the hearth beside her. “I 
was going to burn them, and they are half 
hers. I was going to rob my own sister. 
A thief and a robber, Emmeline Rug- 
gles!” 

She continued to sway for a moment, 
then suddenly she arose from her knees, 
gathered up the scattered letters and went 
back to the table. 

“Tt has come to me,” she said, and her 
face glowed. “There on my knees it came 
to me. I was right. I will burn them, 
but only mine, only my half. Esther shall 
do as she will with hers.” 

Patiently she sorted the letters and 
placed them in two piles. 

‘There may be more in mine,” she com~ 
mented, looking at the two piles when the 
work was done. ‘Some of them are thick- 
er than others.” She studied them re- 
flectively for a few moments, then her face 
beamed with mingled relief and satisfac- 
tion. 

“Of course,” she cried happily. “Why 
didn’t I think of it before?” 

ee ee oe ae ee 

The last letter had given its final 
crackle and fallen back among the ashes, 
a black heap of charred paper that flut- 
tered and stirred in the draft. 

Emmeline stood gazing down solemnly 
at this funeral pile. ‘Gone, all gone,” 
she muttered to herself. ‘Even the man 
from New York could not decipher them 
now.” 

As she stood there motionless she be- 
came suddenly conscious of a sound that 
was hardly a sound, then an indefinable 
presence near her. 

“Oh!” she gasped, with a quick-drawn 
breath. Then, forcing herself, she turned. 

“You had no business to eat mince pie 
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I told you so, but you 
wouldn’t pay any heed.” Esther spoke 
calmly from the doorway. In the dim 
light from the flickering candle sputter- 
ing on the table, she made a ghost-like 
figure in her white night-gown. 

Emmeline drew a tense sigh of relief. 
“It’s you, is it?” she gasped, as she 
leaned against the mantel-piece. 

“Yes, it’s me,” Esther replied, advanc- 
ing into the room. “And I should like to 
know what you’ve been up to, this time of 
night. It’s after two o’clock, and your 
bed hasn’t been slept in yet. I know, 
*cause I ran my hand over it as I came 
along, and ’twas as smooth as when you 
made it.” 

“T fell asleep,”” Emmeline explained. 

“Yes, I know. I waited up till nine, 
and you wouldn’t wake, but I wasn’t go- 
ing to spoil my night’s rest by staying 
up any later. I knew you’d be cross if I 
woke you up, so I let you alone, but I 
didn’t suppose you were going to stay up 
all night.” 

“I’ve been”—Emmeline stopped, for 
Esther’s eyes now rested on the square 
center-table, piled high with loose sheets 
of paper. “I’ve been burning the letters,” 
she went on rapidly. ‘Mine—only mine, 
Esther—I didn’t touch yours. I was go- 
ing to, then it came to me that it wa’n’t 
right, seeing you were equal owner with 
me, so I just divided, and I divided fair. 
I cut every one in half, so’s you’d be sure 
and get your share. It took considerable 
time.” 

There was an ominous silence. Esther 
slowly advanced to the table. One after 


for supper. 


another of the half-sheets fluttered from 
her nerveless hands as she examined them. 
Then she sank down suddenly in the 
straight-backed chair, and, throwing her 
arms on the table among the despoiled 
love letters, buried her head. 

“Why, Esther!’ Emmeline put her 
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hand soothingly on her sister’s shoulder. 
“Don’t take it so hard, dear. I only did 
as I wished with my own. Surely I had 
that right. And you still have yours.” 

“But they aren’t any good. They are 
all spoiled. You can’t do anything with 
half a letter.” Esther spoke dully. 
“See!? She tossed the sheets about. 
“No connection—nothing. Everything 
spoiled.” She looked at her sister despair- 
ingly. 

“TI never thought of that,” Emmeline 
replied slowly. “I never did, truly. I 
only thought of being fair and leaving 
you your just due, or I wouldn’t have 
done it for the world. I truly wouldn’t.” 

They looked at each other in silence. 
The clock ticked loudly in the corner and 
the candle gave a feeble flutter and went 
out. 

“I suppose we might as well go to 
bed,” Emmeline ventured at last. But her 
sister did not stir. She stood for a mo- 
ment undecided beside the bowed form, 
then leaned over and stroked Esther’s 
hair. 

“I’m real sorry,” she said humbly. 
“I’m real sorry about it all, Esther. Sor- 
ry that anything ever came up to disturb 
our harmony. I didn’t mean to do wrong 
by you. I want you to be sure and be- 
lieve that, whatever else you do. I meant 
to do all right, and I acted according to 
my best knowledge and belief. My con- 
science wouldn’t let me sell those letters, 
but I ought to have left you half. It was 
just stupidity on my part. Perhaps God 
let me be stupid on purpose,—I don’t 
know, only somehow I know my heart is 
full of peace.” 

There was a placid smile on her face 
as she groped the way to her own room; 
but on the face of the woman, sitting in 
the silent room she had left behind, there 
were tears—tears that fell on the scat- 
tered sheets of the love letters. 





























GEORGIE OF THE SCRIBBLERS’ 


By Charles Garvice 


AUTHOR OF “HER HEART’S DESIRE,” ETC. 


HE Scribblers’? Club was started 
| =: years ago by several of us 

who desired to avoid the deep sea 
of the Parthenon on the one side and the 
devil of the Peculiars on the other. It is 
not a Bohemian club; rather it is a club 
consisting of men who work, if anything, 
a little too hard. It is a literary club 
pure and simple, and it is extremely com- 
prehensive. Nearly all the well-known 
writers are members, though it is true 
some of them, the very great ones of the 
profession, do not visit us very frequent- 
ly. We have a large number of country 
members who drop in on their occasional 
trips to London and who listen rather 
shyly to the conversation of the regular 
habitués who have, quite unconsciously, 
formed a little coterie, a kind of band of 
brothers who regard each other with that 
affection tempered by candor which ob- 
tains between close relations. 

Be it distinctly understood that we are 
well-mannered at the Scribblers’; indeed, 
we rather pride ourselves upon our classi- 
ness ; we have men of birth and breeding, 
of high rank and lofty position among 
our members; and we are accustomed to 
good society. Then, again, do we not en- 
tertain as guests at our monthly dinners 
th: very greatest of the earth, from a 
royal personage to the latest traveler in 
unknown regions? We believe, rightly or 
wrongly, that our reception of a visitor 
provides a liberal education in good form. 
But sometimes we relax. When the little 
coterie is gathered round the fire, each 
man with a little tea table beside him, or 
when we are down in the billiard room, 
playing “snooker,”—badly,—we indulge 
in chaff and badinage which is always mu- 


tual and never ill-natured, for we deal 
gently with each other’s failings, and are 
absclutely merciless to only one weak- 
ness: swelled head we can not and will not 
abide. 

“Abandon conceit, all ye who enter 
here,” might be written over our entrance 
door. But we are proud of each other, 
as proud of our failures as we are of our 
successes ; and the Scribblers stick to each 
other as loyally as do the Freemasons. 
We are proud of Blossop, who is the ath- 
lete of the club, and we bear with him 
when, with his broad back completely 
shutting out the fire, he delivers in a loud 
voice his dicta on all things upon the 
earth and the waters thereon; for Blos- 
sop has written the best short story in ex- 
istence. We are proud of Percy Little- 
ford, who, to the stranger, may seem 
only a small and peevish man with a pale 
face and a perpetual sneer; but we know 
that Littleford is a great scholar and a 
superb critic. We are proud of Millan, 
upon whom the casual observer would not 
bestow a second glance; but we know that 
though Millan wears shocking hats and 
ties that sear our eyeballs, he is a poet 
who will some day be discovered and ac- 
claimed. We are proud of Gorham, who 
smokes some villainous compound which 
he calls tobacco, but which sets every man 
coughing, for he is the author of that 
sterling novel, “Why I Did It.” 

In fact, every one of us has done some- 
thing which has entitled him to our re- 
spect, though the world at large may not 
yet have recognized the achievement. 

Of course, we have our little quarrels. 
Offense will be taken at some personality 
or some too candidly expressed opinion, 
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and suddenly two men will be breathing 
flames and fury at each other; but Luffy, 
the peacemaker, is generally at hand to 
interpose with honeyed smile and sooth- 
ing phrases, with that soft and almost 
womanish manner of his; and soon the 
storm is allayed and we are sailing on 
placid waters again. 

The qualifications for membership at 
the Scribblers’ are supposed to be some- 
what severe; but Blossop says that any 
man who can read words of one syllable is 
entitled to put up, because he probably 
holds the book in his hand, and is there- 
fore “connected with literature.” Be 
that as it may, we were all rather aston- 
ished when Georgie joined us. His full 
name is Vavasour Montague de Courcy 
Jebling, and his father is the inspired 
genius who first thought of making pork 
pies—with jelly, and says so continually 
in every possible form of advertisement ; 
but, of course, everybody has seen “Eat 
only Jebling’s Pork Pies—wirH JELLY, 
and eat nothing else!” 

Millan brought V. M. de C. to one of 
the monthly dinners at the club; and the 
young fellow was so obviously delighted 
with the speeches and the rest of it, was 
so light-hearted and genial, that we all 
took a fancy to him, refrained from 
black-balling him when, at his urgent re- 
quest, Millan put him up; and in a very 
short time had rechristened him with the 
friendly and familiar name by which 
alone he is known at the Scribblers’. He 
is an only son, indeed, an only child, and 
his father, who is exceedingly proud of 
him (‘‘Good-looking and altogether de- 
cent chap, Georgie; but don’t any of you 
fools tell him so,” said Blossop), makes 
him a liberal allowance, which Georgie 
dutifully and conscientiously spends 
twice over, with his father’s approval. 

In the early days of Georgie’s mem- 
bership at the Scribblers’ he displayed a 
frantic desire to stand champagne on 
every possible occasion; but some of us 
delicately pointed out to him that we were 
more accustomed to the simple wine of 


Scotland, accompanied by the chastening 
soda, and that strange and unholy liquors 
were bad for literary men; also that, as a 
rule, we liked to pay for our own drinks. 
He took this and all the other hints— 
hints of pyramidal thickness and of 
bludgeon-like directness—in very good 
part; and all would have been well with 
Georgie if Skimball, who was suffering 
severely from “returned with thanks,” 
had not taunted Georgie with never hav- 
ing “written anything except cheques.” 

Strangely enough, the taunt stuck in 
Georgie’s mind as the dart of a banderillo 
adheres to the bull. He went straight 
home and began to think—a dangerous 
thing for a light-hearted and delight- 
fully brainless man like Georgie to do; 
and, worse still, he went on thinking, and 
as a result of the novel mental irritant 
wrote a “work of fiction”! It was—oh, 
my aunt, it was awful! He kept it dark 
until it was produced—of course, at the 
author’s expense; and here followeth the 
deluge. Reviews, sarcastic, cynical, 
openly abusive, poured down on Georgie’s 
curly hair. The worst, the most brutal 
of the notices was written by Littleford, 
the quiet, reserved Littleford, as honest 
as—as—singular, I can’t think of any 
name at the moment !—a scholar, and an 
absolutely conscientious critic. I need 
not add that he was poor; that follows 
naturally enough. The review appeared 
in The Scarifier, and we all promptly 
showed it to Georgie, some of us with the 
truly charitable object of checking any 
further literary effort on his part. He 
looked rather rueful, but said nothing, 
drank a soda-and-whisky in compara- 
tive silence, and shortly afterward dis- 
appeared. 

Two days later Blossop, with his back 
to the fire, looked round and remarked 
regretfully : 

“Bad bit of business, this of Little- 
ford’s! Not heard of it? Really, you 
fellows seem to go about with your heads 
in bushel baskets !” 

‘Some of us require a two-bushel bas- 
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ket,” interpolated Millan, glaring sig- 
nificantly at Blossop, who, after hurling 
parenthetically, ‘“‘Swelled head your- 
self !”? continued: 

“Got the order of the sack from The 
Scarifier. They’re not doing very well, 
cutting down expenses, and have found 
some one to take on Littleford’s work for 
less money, I suppose. So the marriage 
is put off. Awfully pretty girl he’s en- 
gaged to; met her and Littleford feeding 
the ducks in the park ; told me all about it 
next day; idyllic story; I wept like a 
child. Yes, he’s got the chuck.” 

There was a muttered chorus of 
“Beastly shame!” “Just like old Nig- 
gles, of The Scarifier; anything to save a 
shilling!” ‘Poor little girl.” ‘Not a 
bad chap, Littleford, though he’s a mon- 
ster when he’s on the war-path.” Then 
we passed to something else. Georgie 
had said nothing. 

Littleford appeared at the club next 
day, and one of us ventured to express 
sympathy. He crimsoned and frowned: 

“Oh, it’s all right,” he said, in his curt 
way; “they’ve taken me on again, for 
some reason or other.” 

“Then the marriage will come off, old 
man?” 

“No; future too uncertain,” he re- 
plied, shortly; and thereupon proceeded 
to cut the leaves of a book, preparatory 
to cutting up the author. 

Time passed—if a more useful phrase 
than this exists, I can only say that I 
have not met with it—and, incredible as 
it may seem, Georgie produced another 
novel! More deluge! The Scarifier came 
out with a review which made the hair 
of some of us stand on end, and it was 
signed —the review, not the hair— 
“Percy Littleford.” 

Blossop asked him why he had stuck 
his name to it. Littleford regarded him 
grimly for a moment, and then replied: 

“Because I discovered that it was 
Georgie who got me taken on again, and 
—TI had to sign it.” 


“Oh! Well, I shouldn’t be surprised 
if you now get the ultimate chuck,” Blos- 
sop commented. “For sheer savagery, 
this article of yours takes the freehold of 
a biscuit factory.” 

We all agreed, for once, with Blossop ; 
and our surprise was stupendous and 
paralyzing when he pranced into the club 
the following evening shouting, even 
more loudly than usual: 

“Boys, the old Scarifier has changed 
hands! And—keep your mouth shut, 
Millan; I want to tell this standing out- 
side—Littleford has got the editorial 
chair! And who do you think is the new 
proprietor? Stand tight! Hold on to 
something! It’s—Georgie!’? 

Georgie came in before we could avail 
ourselves of our limited knowledge of 
English, and was at once surrounded, 
and threatened with several painful 
deaths, lucidly described in lurid lan- 
guage, unless he instantly explained. He 
looked shy, for the first time in his life, 
and stammered as he said: 

“Well, I—I wanted to be something in 
the literary line, like you other fellows in 
the club; and as the novel business didn’t 
pan out very well—though, mind you! I 
don’t think it was worse than some of the 
stuff you chaps write—I thought I’d buy 
a paper.” 

“But why, why choose Littleford for 
editor?” he was asked. “He is capable 
enough, of course; but those notices of 
his!” 

““Well—I thought Id like a straight 
up-and-down chap—” 

‘“No man can be straight and an editor 
at the same time, you blithering idiot!” 

*‘__And—and,” added Georgie, stam- 
mering and blushing again, “I, too, saw 
’em feeding the ducks. Such a jolly little 
girl! They’re to be married next week, 
and I’m—I’m going to be the best man. 
I say, couldn’t we have champagne on 
this occasion, just to drink their health? 
No? Oh, well! Whiskies all round, 


waiter, as usual!” 
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R. Peter Dunne, the creator of “Mr. 

Dooley,” is one of those fortunate be- 
ings, an Irish-American. He possesses the 
gifts which frequently go with that condi- 
tion, and has them, be it said, considerably 
in excess of the majority. 

Mr. Dunne, from the outset of his career 
as a newspaper man, has been inclined to 
write caricature. The foibles, political, so- 
cial and otherwise, of a mad but very en- 
tertaining world, have been his diversion, 
and he has made a reputation and a fortune 
by confiding to the world the particulars of 
his amusement. 

Time was when Mr. Dunne was as spon- 
taneous as the East wind. One might go 
further, and say that he was actually invol- 
untary.. He found himself interested in 
everything, fluent past his own understand- 
ing; and he was delightfully exhilarated at 
the laughter that greeted his sallies. That 
day has passed, as such days will. Mr. 
Dunne is now very well accustomed to ap- 
plause. He has, perhaps, now and then, to 
lash his interest and set spur to his wit. For 
a time he enjoyed a rest, but the public 
would not be cheated of its jest, and it urged 
on the reluctant jester. So “Mr. Dooley” 
resumed his philosophizing and found his 
utterances still rewarded with “the glad 
hand” and the appreciative dollar. 

Mr. Dunne has succeeded in making a 
permanent place for himself among Ameri- 
can humorists. His originalities must be 
taken account of whenever the humorists of 
this period are considered. And goodness 
knows, America has no celebrities whom she 
takes so seriously as she does her humor- 
ists! She classifies them, compares them, 
scrutinizes them, looks into their claims to 
originality, examines the genesis of their 
jokes! She brags about almost everything, 


but about her humorists most of all. She is 
self-conscious about them, and considers 
them a sort of national specialty, like Indian 
corn and Irish potatoes. Max O’Rell has re- 
marked that could he select the existence 
he would prefer to live, it would be that of 
an American woman; but when Mr. O’Rell 
wrote that he could hardly have reflected 
upon the yet superior advantages that attach 
to being an American humorist! 


EW books have been written in America 
more sanely and judiciously patriotic 
than that offered by Mr. Thomas Nelson 
Page to a public perplexed by a race prob- 
lem of vast proportions and extraordinary 
features. “The Negro: The Southerner’s 
Problem,” is the title, and the intention of 
the writer has been to make clear to all men 
the precise difficulties under which the 
southerner labors, and to explain his hopes 
and policies in regard to the adjustment be- 
tween the races, an adjustment which must 
be achieved if great sections of the country 
are not to be submerged by the negro. 

The time has passed when Americans of 
the white race can afford to waste their en- 
ergies in passionate disagreements about 
this matter. Men both north and south will 
do well to turn from their prejudices and 
inform themselves about this emergent race, 
so childlike, so capricious and so unstable, 
which dwells among them. The destinies of 
the two are not to be separated. They are 
yoke fellows, albeit unwilling ones. Hatred 
and suspicion, injustice and calumny are 
never, by any chance, good servants. They 
must be driven forth from the house of rea- 


son. 

The tolerance which the North has shown 
in viewing the partial disenfranchisement 
of the negro in a number of states—an act 
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which no one would hesitate to pronounce 
unconstitutional—shows clearly that, as 
Mr. James Bryce once wrote: “The general 
opinion of dispassionate men has to deem 
the action taken in A. D. 1870 (the enact- 
ment of the Fifteenth amendment) a mis- 
take.” 

Mr. Page asserts that the southerner does 
not wish to see the Fifteenth amendment re- 
pealed, and he gives as a reason, the fact 
that southerners have no wish to exclude 
from the suffrage the best element among 
the negroes. 

He might well have added that the North, 
however sympathetic with the difficulties un- 
der which the South is laboring, might find 
itself unable, for the sake of an ancient 
fallacy, to remain inert under such reaction- 
ary extremes, but would enter a protest 
which, begun in legislative halls, might well 
end on the field of battle—a thing as hid- 
eous for one section as for the other to con- 
template. Tact and mutual consideration are 
seen to be the things needed by men of all 
sections in dealing with a question of such 
formidable proportions as that of “the col- 
ored question”—a question which does, in- 
deed, color our national life. 

Mr. Page believes in the education of the 
negro; he believes the negro should look 
upon himself as an ordinary human being, 
to be judged by his acts, and that he should 
not be willing to identify himself with the 
blackguard, the thief and the murderer, 
merely because both he and the criminal 
chance to be of the same race. “The prime 
necessity of the negroes,” writes Mr. Page, 
“is to learn to distinguish between negroes 
and negroes; between the law-abiding and 
self-respecting negro and the lawbreaker 
and blackguard; . . . in other words, 
to create for themselves some standard of 
virtue and right living for both men and 
women according to which they shall be 
classified.” 

It is the evil of race degeneration for the 
whites which Mr. Page fears. Within a few 
years, the white man of the South may find 
himself outnumbered by the negroes. Then 
will come the great peril—“the peril of con- 
tamination from the overcrowding of an in- 
ferior race.” Therefore, to educate that 


race, not merely intellectually, but morally, 
appears to be the one enduring self-pro- 
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tective measure which men worthy of their 
time and conscious of their responsibilities 
to posterity can advocate. 

The highest forms of unselfishness, and 
the best kinds of selfishness are identical. 
“Enlightenment and religion,” writes Mr. 
Page, “are the two great powers that have 
raised races and peoples. Since the dawn of 
history, education and Christianity have 
raised the western nations, among them the 
Anglo-Saxon race. With all the faults men 
show in practice, these two contain the vital 
principles. They are founded on those pre- 
cepts, by which alone nations rise and civili- 
zation advances—knowledge, morality and 
duty. 

if There are only two ways to 
solve the negro problem in the South. One 
is to remove him; the other is to elevate him. 
The former is apparently out of the ques- 
tion. The only method, then, is to improve 
him.” 

This is not only sound sense, but it be- 
comes a species of personal advice. It is not 
a matter to be left to large educational and 
religious movements. It resolves itself into 
a task for each white man and woman to 
assist in performing. The daily acts of life 
are to be taken into account, and that sin- 
cere form of patriotism, which ennobles 
even the most humble forms of the train- 
ing of men, may actuate and sustain white 
men in their heavy task of helpirg their 
black neighbors in ways material, mental 
and spiritual. It is true that there are many 
black men who could well give such instruc- 
tion to their white associates, but in the 
main it is the conscientious white man who 
must be at the pains to assist the black man 
along that weary road of emergence that he 
has to travel before he will be where such 
men as Mr. Booker Washington and Pro- 
fessor Burkhardt du Bois desire him to be. 


Me Benjamin McCutcheon feels that an 
injustice has been done him by a state- 
ment made in these columns to the effect 
that he had laid claim to being the author of 
“Brewster's Millions.” The book, he says, 
was the work of his brother, George Barr 
McCutcheon, and the sole relation that Ben- 
jamin confesses to bearing to it was to ask: 
“Is there not a story in the idea of a man 
having to spend one million dollars within 




















a year, owing to some compelling circum- 
stances.” George Barr, who knows an idea 
for a story when he sees one, took off his hat 
to this exceedingly prepossessing fancy, 
wrote the tale, published it anonymously, 
and divided the royalties with the man who 
had given him the introduction to it. This 
is the true tale—and Tue Reaper regrets 
that it should, innocently, have conveyed a 
wrong impression. 


SABELLA Eberhardt, a writer of scien- 

tific attainments, a traveler and student 
of races, met with death in an extraordinary 
manner recently. Mme. Eberhardt was trav- 
eling in Algiers and Morocco, collecting data 
upon Mohammedan ways of living, dressed 
in male attire, and conducting her own cara- 
van, when she was overtaken by a flood in 
the Sahara Desert and swept away in the 
torrent. Of all deaths which the intrepid 
student might have imagined for herself, 
this was the most unlikely. The place of the 
catastrophe was at Ain Sefra, on the north- 
ern edge of Sahara, not far from the Mo- 
roccan border. The Wadys El Bridj and 
Mulla were suddenly filled to overflowing 
with water coming from a heavy rain that 
had fallen on the shores of the mountain 
range, known as Djenien-Bu-Regg. The 
deep flood rushed through the lowlands, 
sweeping away the greater part of a village 
and causing the death of ten natives and 
fifteen Europeans, among whom Mme. 
Eberhardt was the most notable. 


B é oll Thomas, the playwriter, is Saint 
Louis born and about forty-five years 
of age. He has had a varied experience, 
ranging from that of page in Congress to 
his present position in connection with the 
American stage. He studied law, and 
clerked in the freight department of a rail- 
way, but finding that he was for better 
things he became a reporter on the St. Louis 
newspapers. Having the knack of drawing, 
he sometimes illustrated his own work. 
Then he tried his hand at playwriting. One 
of the first things he did was to make a 
one-act play out of Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett’s “Editha’s Burglar.” With this 
and a burlesque called “Combustion,” he 
and Charles Dickson and a company started 
out on a tour. While they made little money 
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they had plenty of fun, and Thomas found 
out wherein his work was lame. Later on he 
enlarged ‘“‘Editha’s Burglar” into a three-act 
play which had considerable popularity. He 
had gone on the New York newspapers by 
that time, and he was next heard from with 


“Alabama.” This marked him as a man to 
be reckoned with, and its success enabled 
him to devote his entire time to stage-writ- 
ing. Then came “In Mizzoura,”’ written for 
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Nat Goodwin, “Arizona,” “Colorado,” “Oli- 
ver Goldsmith,” and “The Earl of Paw- 
tucket.”’ 

By that time Mr. Thomas was able to give 
his residence as Easy Street, and he became 
a dramatist to be sought rather than avoided 
by managers. He is a member of the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters, and of 
the Century, Players’ and Lambs Clubs. 


a plots giving out?—and why do our 
dramatists not find the idea before writ- 
ing the play? “The School Girl” is a musi- 
cal comedy; perhaps that is one reason its 
motives are hard to find. There is a school 
and a runaway girl, who becomes a type- 
writer; there are brokers for a chorus, and 
many other incongruous elements mixed up 
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MRS. FISKE 
As “Leah Kleschna” 


with music. There is no wit; only Edna 
May. 

From England, we drag a farce, and 
where England is mentioned, we substitute 
America. Horse-racing is the same here as 
there; the slang terms are well-nigh iden- 
tical. So, “The Money Makers,” with Ida 
Conquest as one of them, plays humorously 
upon turf terms, and an innocent heroine 
coins money by selling “tips,” and nearly 
swamps herself for love. The author mis- 
understood the term “farce,” and has cre- 
ated loud and noisy situations; there are ele- 
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ments of cleverness at moments, but they 
are passed by. 

In comic opera, one of our literary hu- 
morists, John Kendrick Bangs, not exercis- 
ing his inventive faculty, and allowing his 
wit to sleep, has turned “The School for 
Scandal” into song and dance, and the 
quaintness of Sheridan is made common- 
place and glittering; so, Fritzi Scheff’s 
“The Two Roses,” based upon “She Stoops 
to Conquer,” dragged Goldsmith into mod- 
ern mutilation. 

Thinking rightly that Americans are in- 
terested in themselves, Mr. Willard made 
in his first play the mistake of attempting 
to create an American atmosphere. The 
drama is Wilson Barrett's last piece of 
work, and is called “Lucky Durham”; the 
problem is that of illegitimacy, and the sins 
of a father visited on a worthy son. This 
kind of purposeful drama is paralleled by 
the question of criminology, found in “Leah 
Kleschna,” which Mrs. Fiske presented, and 
the problem of divorce dealt with by Henry 
Arthur Jones in “The Case of Rebellious 
Susan,” in which Sir Charles Wyndham has 
a most congenial réle. But Barrett’s wrong 
step was in aiming to please Americans with 
false Americanisms; in the first two acts 
this is evident, and it takes these acts to set 
the plot moving. Mr. Willard is an actor of 
warm and sincere temperament; but his play 
is dull, because neither the plot nor the char- 
acter work is original. Our many novelists 
might lend assistance to the dramatists on 
this point of originality. 


b teog opportunity for which Maxim Gor- 
ky has been looking has come to him. 
He has emerged, on the instant, from a bit- 
ter theorist to a flaming revolutionist, who 
will be sustained by the knowledge that the 
sympathy of the world is with him. If he 
attains martyrdom, as is not at all unlikely, 
he can rest assured of immortality. If he 
lives, it is not impossible that he may be 
present at the birth of Liberty in Russia. 
Gorky is the product of his land—the 
darkest, most menacing and formidable in- 
terpreter of her wrongs. His genius is for 
tragedy, and the sad and prognosticating 
gaze he turns upon life has this defect, that 
he perceives no mitigation of the difficulties 
end disadvantages of life. His revolting 














pictures of Russians have amazed and elec- 
trified the world. Coarse, brutal, completely 
selfish, lustful; in eating and in drinking, 
bestial with the bestiality of which only man 
is capable; in revolt, senseless and terrific, 
his characters are the most fearful concep- 
tions of any modern brain. When they were 
loosed upon the world of the imagination, it 
was as if a band of monsters had been dis- 
charged from some mephetic prison house 
to ravage the peace of mind of all complai- 
sant men. 

Those tragically inclined seized upon 
these horrible delineations—the work of a 
gloomy master—and chose to see in them a 
true representation of life everywhere. 
Many a band of socialists in America has 
made this half-mad genius, the true child of 
his distressed country, a sort of half-god. 
They imagine that they discover in this 
country conditions similar to those which he 
depicts. They are infatuated with the idea 
that unmitigated misery is abroad in all the 
world, the result of a system of civilization 
in which the competition of man and man is 
a constituent feature. 

The mistake has been to suppose Gorky’s 
appalling accusations applicable to all lands. 
That they are utterly true of Russia may be 
questioned. A grain of caution may well 
enter into the acceptance of the thing—as 
to the baseness of the merchant class, the 
stupidity and unchastity of the women, the 
excesses of the young men and the vicious- 
ness of leaders. The frantic devotion to an 
idea, which Russia is now showing, indicates 
to what a white heat the flame of the love of 
humanity will leap in those hearts which, it 
might have been feared, were reduced to 
ashes. 

It may be that the world is about to be- 
hold a great sacrifice—the free, joyous, if 
terrible, sacrifice of innocent lives in the 
cause of true emancipation. “The Captains 
and the Kings” must go, when captains and 
kings stand for autocracy. Long and very 
long has the storm been gathering in Russia. 
That it has broken at last is not a cause for 
regret. Whatever the proportions of the 
sacrifice, the result may be worth the price. 

And what if, by a strange irony of fate, a 
heathen nation, afire with new inspirations, 
should be the one to arrange the terms upon 
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which a Christian nation in insurrection 
should be reconciled to its most Christian 
rulers? 

The whirlwind which Russia is about to 
reap is, in part, the outcome of the wind 
sowed by Maxim Gorky, a man of the peo- 
ple, still in his youth. The propriety of his 
identification with the revolt is evident. His 
genius, ripe for the occasion, will put forth 
with poignant pride its blood-red flower, to 
his corporeal destruction it may be, but cer- 
tainly to his immortality. 
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Me: Henry Harland, who writes such de- 
lightful fiction, is a man who chose to 
be born in St. Petersburg, educated at Har- 
vard, Rome and Paris, and to live in London 
and Italy. In his early days, when he wrote 
his tales of Jewish life, he used the pen- 
name of Sidney Luska, but he tries to for- 
get this now, and those works are not men- 
tioned by biographers. So the readers of 
to-diy best know him by “The Cardinal’s 
Snuff Box,” “The Lady Paramount” and 
“My Friend Prospero.” There is a curious 
similarity in these three books, but one can 
not fail to admire the variety of situations 
he produces with his limited dramatis per- 
sone and the felicity of his dialogue and de- 
scription. For a time he edited The Yellow 
Book. 


ISS Elizabeth Jordan, the editor of 

Harper’s Bazar, is one of the most 
successful women editors in the country. 
She grew up in Milwaukee and received the 
greater portion of her education in a con- 
vent. For years she was a worker on the 
New York World, and in conducting for 
that paper an important department, made 
for herself a reputation which justified 
Harper’s, in an hour of renascence, in se- 
lecting her for editor of that most feminine 
of periodicals, Harper’s Bazar. 

Miss Jordan carried to this work a num- 
ber of ideas, not the least notable of which 
was one to the effect that homekeeping 
women were not necessarily half-witted. 
She seemed to be of the opinion that a 
woman might enjoy crocheting, and even 
go so far as to be glad of the plans and 
specifications of a new design for doilies, 
and yet, when she came to poetry, like good 
poetry. She believed that a house-keeper 
might, with thankfulness, avail herself of 
the ready-to-hand menus printed in the all- 
providing Bazar, and yet have good literary 
taste. Miss Jordan may even have taken the 
matter to herself, and reflected that she, per- 
sonally, possessed taste both in matters liter- 
ary and in concerns culinary. She saw no 
reason to hold the feminine creature in dis- 
respect; and she caused the distinctively 
feminine employments, both useful and or- 
namental, both fundamental and superficial, 
to be written of with becoming—but not ex- 
cessive—gravity. The result was a stirring 
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increase in the subscription list of a periodi- 
cal which had never been without a great 
company of readers. 

At first Miss Jordan made an all but fatal 
error. She removed a vital organ of the 
Bazar, and did not know it was vital till she 
beheld the consequences—saw, before her 
very eyes, the poor thing gasping like a 
clubbed pheasant. In other and less tragic 
words, Miss Jordan discontinued the sheets 
of “hen tracks,” which military gentlemen 
have before now mistaken for war maps, but 
which the initiated know for the reduced 
skeleton of dress patterns. 

From farms and villages, from mountain 
recesses and prairie solitudes, protests 
poured in upon the editor. She had, it ap- 
peared, interfered with the spread of fash- 
ion. Had the interference been with uni- 
versal education, the protests could hardly 
have been more impassioned. Miss Jordan 
was made to realize that the scorned “hen 
tracks” were an organ of democracy, and 
that, by their assistance, the golden girl on 
the most secluded ranch was enabled to 
frock herself after the fashion of her sisters 
on Fifth Avenue. She could, as she took her 
lonely walks, reflect that, solitary though she 
might be, she was “correct.” 

Miss Jordan was not beyond being in- 
structed. She is one of those persons who 
never will be. She apologized, restored the 
vital organ to her creature of many func- 
tions, and saw it recover its health. She en- 
deavored, and has succeeded in giving 
greater scope to the Bazar than it ever had 
before. Nor has her life ever narrowed to 
be a purely editorial one. Miss Jordan 
works, but work is an incident of her life. 
She has abounding health and pervading 
friendliness, and she enjoys the richness of 
her opportunities. Her menage is bountiful, 
her hospitality free. She has a generous 
policy in her office, and is encouraging to 
the young author. She has discovered that 
fundamental editorial truth, that if a period- 
ica) desires brilliant contributors, its edi- 
tors must help to build them up. It must 
plant little trees of talent and water them, 
and brace them, and prune and shelter them. 
And then, after a number of years, there 
will be a crop—perhaps. 

When Miss Jordan gets worn with life as 
she finds it in New York, she goes off to a 
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certain convent in Indiana, where her clos- 
est friend leads a conventual life, and there 
she rests till world-weariness has passed 
from her. She is the author of a naive and 
unique book of stories about convent life, 
and, from time to time, permits her short 
stories to be put between covers. 


% 
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is is with a peculiar feeling that the habit- 
ués of the Chicago orchestra concerts, 
look at another name than that of Theodore 
Thomas upon the program books, and re- 
gard another figure on the conductor’s dais. 
The logical leader for the remaining con- 
certs of the season was Mr. Frederick A. 
Stock, the musician chosen by Mr. Thomas 
to be his assistant. Mr. Stock is a musician 
of wide training, who is able to express him- 
self upon almost any instrument, and who 
has composed some orchestral numbers of 
sufficient scholarship to have recommended 
them to Mr. Thomas, who produced them. 
No extraordinary originality can, however, 
be claimed for Mr. Stock. His personality 
suggests delicacy and taste, imagination and 
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studiousness. He appears to be lacking in 
robustness, both physically and tempera- 
mentally, and would seem to lack the power 
to plan or to carry out large undertakings. 

His services to the public will be very 
much appreciated, however, for he is inti- 
mately acquainted with the methods of Mr. 
Thomas, and had, no doubt, not a little to 
say about the program which was prepared 
for this winter. He will, with faithfulness, 
see to the execution of this program, and in 
a manner which would have met with the 
approval of the deceased conductor. 

Meantime, the trustees will have an op- 
portunity to look about them for a man 
whose distinctive personality will enable 
him to bring to its full power this great in- 
strument of many parts which was, in a 
sense, the creation of Theodore Thomas— 
that man of indomitable persistency, of 
splendid endurance and of almost incom- 
parable musical knowledge. If a conductor 
can be found who will, to such qualities, 
unite splendor of imagination, and ardor in 
execution, the most distinguished orchestra 
in America may be so led that its excellent 
reputation will rise to actual greatness. 

The perfected instrument is at hand. 
Whence comes the Musician to employ its 
power? 


EGARDING every book in any way re- 
lated to religion, there are bound to be 
many opinions. Critics have differed much 
as to “Vergilius: A Tale of the Coming of 
Christ,” by Mr. Irving Bacheller, but the 
weight of authority seems to vindicate the 
historical accuracy of the work. Professor 
Peck, of Columbia, Professor Platner, of 
Andover, Professor Gaines, of St. Law- 
rence, Dr. Beckwith, of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, and Dr. Morgan Dix, 
rector of Trinity Parish, indorse that curi- 
ous theory of the author: that revelation had 
its beginning in the eye of beauty and the 
heart of love. There are some, however, 
who disagree with them. A book-lover who 
lives in Indianapolis recently received a let- 
ter from Mr. Bacheller, touching this differ- 
ence of opinion regarding his latest book. 
The author begins his communication with 
the following story: 
“There were two Scotchmen who had 
argued for many years on the subject of 














infant damnation. Every time they met 
they lifted their voices in angry dispute and 
sprung their elbows with violent gesticula- 
tion. They had grown old in this kind of 
iniquity when, of a Sunday, McGregor said 
to McPherson: 

“We've quarreled long enough an’ I’ve 
decided to agree wi’ ye.’ 

“*Then,’ said McGregor, ‘I’ll tak’ the 
ither side.’ 

“And they continued to disagree, having 
converted each other. 

“The moral of my story lies in the fact 
that men can not agree as to the plans of the 
Almighty. And, indeed, that’s a part of the 
plans.” 


B densienn has been a good deal of material 
concerning Lewis and Clark, the ex- 
plorers, put upon the market within the last 
year or two; but a book of a new variety 
now appears bearing upon the expedition 
which brought about results wonderful past 
estimate. “The Trail of Lewis and Clark” 
is the title of this new work, which is writ- 
ten by Mr. Ollin D. Wheeler, a member of 
the Minnesota Historical Society. Mr. 
Wheeler is not known as a writer of great 
experience, but he is intensely interested in 
the Far West, and he has gone heart and 
soul into the subject under comment. He 
went out along the line of the Northern 
Pacific to write a guide book for that rail- 
road, and found himself the victim of a deep 
curiosity concerning the journey of Captain 
Lewis and his intrepid companion. There 
have been not a few mysteries concerning 
the route followed by these men. Their 
trail was all but lost between the headwaters 
of the Missouri to the sources of the Snake 
River, and to that point upon the Clear- 
water which the explorers struck. But Mr. 
Wheeler has followed this, and identified 
the route, as he believes. He has, indeed, 
followed the way, mile by mile, in pack 
trains, by boat, afoot, on horseback, and, in- 
deed, in any way that he could. He has vis- 
ited Indian tribes that are almost extinct, 
but which Lewis and Clark saw in the days 
of their populous independence. The writer 
tells his story in such a manner as to carry 
the conviction that he is interested in his 
subject, and the result is to compel the at- 
tention of the reader. He has made some 
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use of the famous journal of the explorers, 
but his extracts are brief and pertinent, and 
illustrate the tale which Mr. Wheeler tells 
in his own way. Photographers accom- 
panied Mr. Wheeler and used their cameras 
industriously and with intelligence, the re- 
sults of their work enriching the book. This 
latest work on the significant expedition 


0. D. WHEELER 


makes a good addition to a library which 
includes Parkman, Hitchcock, Chittenden 
and Bradbury. G. P. Putnam’s Sons are the 
publishers. 


HE term “brilliant” is being continually 
used by our dramatic critics to denote a 
sprightly handling of dialogue. But clever 
playwriters too often attempt to carry three 
or four acts of a play to the end, by means 
of blind wit, born of situation rather than of 
necessity. “A Wife without a Smile’ was 
advertised as Pinero at his best and bright- 
est. The first night showed that the dram- 
atist, but recently rid of “Letty,” was out 
for a mental frolic. His characters were 
mere puppets, as was the doll, upon whose 
wiggling,—which wiggled in England only, 
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and created much talk,—the husband was to 
discover the faithlessness of his wife. The 
public condemned meaningless frivolity, and 
the piece failed. 

There is no gainsaying this public: Ber- 
nard Shaw, who laughed at the Candida 
faddists, before their faces, much as Wil- 
liam Travers Jerome railed at the “brown- 
stone front” citizens of New York, found 
his play, “How He Lied to Her Husband,” 
almost instantly doomed. Whether Mr. 
Shaw, when he reaches America in the 
spring, will hammer the censorship of pub- 
lic opinion, as he did the Reader of Plays 
in England, remains to be seen. His wit is 
undeniably sparkling, and in isolated pas- 
sages would make a most entertaining 
“eynic’s portfolio”; such fragments can tell 
fragmentary truths about humanity, but at- 
tempt to piece these bits into a character 
and Shaw’s unnaturalness becomes immedi- 
ately evident. 

This is the case with “You Never Can 
Tell”; it is amusing; it reads and acts well. 
Mr. Arnold Daly and his company give the 
lines with spirit and intelligence. But the 
plot ends nowhere. Shaw wrote the piece, 
so he says, for those who enjoy “brilliancy” ; 
but what its full meaning is, you can never 
tell. 

Among our home dramatists, we find 
Clyde Fitch possessing that ability to make 
“smart” talk enjoyable. In one of his 
latest,—‘‘Cousin Billy,’—he focuses all the 
distortions of farce upon Francis Wilson; 
the actor is droll, but the acts are forced; 
and the discomforts of European travel, 
with the finale of “home, sweet home,” and 
marriage, form a vehicle which Wilson’s 
cleverness alone will carry a long way. 

By far more thorough in his knowledge 
of American conditions is Augustus Thomas ; 
still, he, too, seems to be disporting himself 
without idea in “Mrs. Leffingwell’s Boots.” 
There is a great deal of fun, but the play 
drags in osteopathy, and a distraught man, 
who brings scandal upon his sister’s lover, 
by means of a strange lady’s boots. The 
plot is feeble and coarse; yet the dialogue is 
crisp, and so, too, is the acting. 

The matter with these dramatists is that 
they depend too much upon wit for its own 
sake, and too little upon character and idea. 
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7 a time when much is being made, par- 
ticularly in certain venerable universi- 
ties, of classical standards of criticism, the 
liberal attitude of Saintsbury in his third 
volume of “A History of Criticism,” are 
particularly vivifying. The general lay 
public will agree with him, and if the critics 
could be got to take his point of view and 
recognize the value of his observations, it 
would be better for literature in general and 
for criticism in particular. 

“Tt is a cardinal principle of modern crit- 
icism,” observes Mr. Saintsbury, “that the 
most modern of works is to be judged, not 
by adjustment to anything else, but on its 
own merits—that the critic must always be- 
have as if the book he takes from its wrap- 
per might be a new “Hamlet” or a new 
“Waverley’—or something as good as 
either, but more absolutely novel in kind 
than even ‘“Waverley,”’—however shrewdly 
he may suspect that it is very unlikely to be 
any such thing.” 

A cardinal principle this expectancy may 
be—and certainly should be—but there are 
plenty of critics who overlook or forget the 
principle. They are captious from habit, 
distrustful by temperament, and disapprov- 
ing from vanity. Particularly are they un- 
just to poetry. They appear to have no con- 
fidence in the product of their own time, are 
inclined to treat all purely esthetic literature 
with indifference, and are alternately hu- 
morous and contemptuous of the poets of 
the time. . 

As a matter of fact, some beautiful poetry 
is being written to-day, and better would be 
written, were the poetry-making habit en- 
couraged by the applause of the critics and 
the appreciation of the public. 

It is expectancy that is needed on the 
parts of public, of author and of critic! 
The public must be expectant if it is really 
to appreciate the best in the books that 
come to it. The author must be expectant 
if he is to achieve that which lies within 
him. The critic must be expectant if he does 
not wish to show himself treasonable to his 
own time. It takes quick and larger feet to 
keep up with the procession. 

Indeed, the next book may be a “Ham- 
let” or a “Waverley”! Come, let us undo 
the wrapping and see what is within! 
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A VALUABLE accessory of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago curriculum is its Lec- 
ture Association. This has now attained its 
fourth year of existence and has a center 
on each of the three sides of the city. These 
programs differ in content. The one pre- 
pared for the North Side for the coming 
winter opens with a series of six lectures by 
J. G. Carter Troop, assistant professor of 
English literature, upon the “Great Novel- 
ists of the Nineteenth Century.” This is 
followed by an equal number of lectures by 
Professor James Henry Breasted, the distin- 
guished Egyptologist, upon the “History 
and Civilization of Egypt: An Account of 
the Earliest Historical Period of Human 
Culture.” Professor Forest Ray Moulton 
succeeds with a course of astronomical ad- 
dresses, and Professor Jerome H. Raymond, 
of the sociological department of the Uni- 
versity, concludes the course for this section 
with a group of lectures grouped under the 
explanatory title: “European Capitals and 
Their Social Significance.” 

The program for the South Side includes 
Professor Breasted’s lectures, which are 
followed by six papers on “Our National 
Resources: Their Economic Significance,” 
by Professor J. Paul Goode, the geographist. 
“Studies in Comic Literature,” by Professor 
William Norman Gutherie, offers an en- 
gaging six evenings to the popular listener; 
and the course concludes with Professor 
Raymond’s sociological addresses. 

The students on the West Side are to have, 
as the initial series for their season, six ad- 
dresses by Professor Toyokichi Iyenaga, 
the associate lecturer in Political Science. 
His topics are of such signal interest that 
it may be well to mention them. They are: 
“Russo-Japanese Struggle,” “The War and 
the Powers,’ “The Problem of China,” 
“The Missionary Question in China,” “Rise 
of Japan, and Her Place in the Orient,” 
“The East and the West.” Professor Rich- 
ard Burton will then give a series of papers 
on “The Modern Novel”; Professor S. H. 
Clark will talk upon “The Spiritual Element 
in Tragedy”; Professor Herbert L. Willett 
is to give lectures upon “The Beginnings of 
Christianity,” and Charles Zeublin, the 
sociologist and author, will talk upon “Art 
and Life.” 
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It. is impossible to commend too highly 
the effort made by modern universities to 
reach the students of a larger growth, who, 
having gone about their life’s occupations, 
are still given an opportunity to keep in the 
scholar’s atmosphere, and to refresh them- 
selves at the good springs of abstract 
thought, finding there relief from the de- 
tail of life and the sustainment of their 
mental powers. 


HARLES Lamb was ever a critic of 

keen literary discernment, but his views 
of the stage are strange, even as his plays 
are peculiar examples of imitative stage- 
craft. He has written: “It may seem a par- 
adox, but I can not help being of opinion 
that the plays of Shakespeare are less cal- 
culated for performance on a stage than 
those of almost any other dramatist what- 
ever.” The latest modern revelation is Dan- 
iel Frohman’s printed estimate of “Hamlet,” 
in the course of which he says: “The char- 
acters, which were undoubtedly precon- 
ceived character-studies, are strung to- 
gether, hanging limply from an old-fash- 
ioned peg, jostling against one another like 
stray individuals in a crowd and exposing 
their inmost hearts without rhyme or rea- 
son.” And now, David Belasco smiles know- 
ingly, and writes in one of our prominent 
weeklies that great plays are not written— 
they are rewritten. 

Dramatic history will disclaim both Lamb 
and Frohman, but there is an element of 
truth in Belasco’s theory. For Shakespeare 
has to be altered when played; even though 
there were but few cuts made in “Twelfth 
Night,” as given by Edith Wynne Mat- 
thison, in the Elizabethan manner, Miss 
Allen had to pare to meet the requirements 
of time-limit, partly consumed by the 
handling of heavy scenery. So, too, in her 
creditable performance of “A Winter’s 
Tale.” We recollect Forbes Robertson and 
his many hours of “Hamlet,” uncut and un- 
shifted. It was the possibility of obtaining 
subtlety through acting that Lamb, the 
bookman, failed to see. Yet, by his judicious 
remarks upon the spiritual import of Shake- 
speare, Elia gave the impetus to that minute 
study of the great dramatist, which has re- 
sulted in an unlimited number of variorums. 
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HARLES Frohman has recently reiter- 

ated in public his implicit belief in the 
“star” system; the astronomical expense, 
however, of bringing several such luminaries 
together, has the result, generally, in lower- 
ing the level of the cast. The business 
aspect of “The Two Orphans” company, 
composed of an aggregate of “‘stars,” does 
not concern the public; they only appreciate 
and realize the harmony of a planetary sys- 
tem. But they are likewise interested in the 
personality of the player. We like to repeat 
our esteem for J. M. Barrie, who gave us 
“The Little Minister,” a play as whole- 
somely clean as it is charmingly human; but 
there is as much appeal in Miss Maude 
Adams as there is in Lady Babbie. 

The “star” system has resulted in a spe- 
cies of drama which centers its large de- 
mands upon one person. Miss Ethel Barry- 
more is all of Sunday; she alone is Car- 
rots, a delicate study of a very lonely boy, 
misunderstood by his father and mother; 
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and the naiveté of Cousin Kate is largely 
hers. There is a great deal of acting ability 
among our players; but the “star” system 
has made it expensive. Attempt to produce 
a Shakespearean drama, where a balance of 
character depends upon equal merit, and the 
disparagement of excellence is noticeable. 
There would be sensational headlines in the 
papers, were one to announce the joint ap- 
pearance of Miss Marlowe, Miss Adams, 
Miss Barrymore, Mr. Sothern and Mr. 
Drew. Yet there is nothing improbable in 
the suggestion, though managerial condi- 
tions have made it impossible. The manager 
would gasp over the expense, which he him- 
self has created, through the relative im- 
portance of his stars, regulated by their in- 
dividual drawing powers. 


HE curious and historic little theater at 
Saint Germain, built for private use by 
Alexandre Dumas, in 1837, and situated on 
the Place Thiers, has been condemned to be 
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demolished. This was a very interesting his- 
toric landmark and was, in a sense, the spot 
at which Dumas’ genius had its best repre- 
sentation. Here he presented, privately, his 
plays; and the foyer and greenroom wit- 
nessed the controversies of wits and the con- 
gratulations of Dumas’ admirers. A group 
of these purchased the theater upon the 
death of the great romancer and bequeathed 
it to the municipality. It was, for fifty 
years, the only theater in this town of 
twenty-three thousand inhabitants, and it is 
with peculiar emotion that Frenchmen learn 
of the demolition of a structure so impreg- 
nated with charming memories. Inspection 
for the purpose of repairs and enlarging 
showed that the beams were rotten, and the 
walls crumbling, so that it was useless to 
attempt preserving this distinguished relic. 


ASTOR Wagner, author of “The Simple 
Life” and other grave and kindly books, 
has been sufficiently commented upon, per- 
haps. He has, indeed, explained himself 
in no uncertain words, and thousands of 
Americans have had the privilege of listen- 
ing to him. He, as well as his books, found 
a welcome here, for he was distinguished by 
an attribute which the world prizes above all 
others—that of sincerity. He represents a 
development of thought which contemporary 
France, hardly recovered from the influence 
of the decadents, had need of as a correct- 
ive. Of such thought, grave, ethical, lofty, 
essentially religious, there has been much 
more than Anglo-Saxons are aware of. Such 
men as Sabbatier and Wagner are as repre- 
sentative of their country as those novelists 
and poets who, sophisticated and adroit, dev- 
otees of style and neglectors of the morali- 
ties, are usually accredited with voicing 
French thought and expressing French taste. 
That quiet and orderly life of the French 
provinces, where filial devotion, neighborly 
kindness, respect for law and custom, econ- 
omy and patriotism are ordinary virtues, 
and carefully cherished ones, is too often 
lost sight of. Yet people living these lives, 
would be as quick as the most scrupulous of 
Americans to protect their sons and daugh- 
ters from the insiduous influence of that 
variety of Parisian literature which depicts 
duty as a psychological concept, and honor 
as a mood. 
Pastor Wagner has been of service to his 
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time, and while it is true that in the mouths 
of the injudicious his utterances have been 
converted into a maudlin jargon, yet that 
demonstration is passing. The wise words 


of Charles Wagner will endure. 


UGO Ganz, the well-known Vienna cor- 
respondent, was recently received by 
Count Leo Tolstoi at Yasnaya Polyana, and 
describes the seer in this fashion: ‘Thick, 
bushy, gray eyebrows shade the deepset eyes 
and sharply define an angular, self-willed 
forehead. The nose is strong, slender above, 
broad and finely modeled in the nostrils. 
The long gray mustache completely covers 
the mobile mouth. A waving white beard, 
parted in the middle, flows from the hoary 
cheeks to the shoulders. The head is not 
broad—it might be called narrow—wholly 
unslavonic, and it is well poised. A narrow 
foot is hidden in the high Russian boot and 
moves elastically. The step and carriage 
are youthful. An irony of fate will have it 
that the bitterest foe of militarism betrays 
in his whole appearance the former officer.” 
T. P. O’Conner, commenting upon him, 
extends paradox from the physique to the 
mind of Tolstoi. He writes: “Nobody need 
ask what Tolstoi stands for when one glances 
at the various forces that interpret modern 
thought. He has discarded, as vain and illu- 
sive shadows, everything except the whisper 
of the inner consciousness which says: “This 
is right and that is wrong.’ He who has all 
his life been able to appreciate the pagan 
gladness of life has abandoned forever the 
pagan gospel of beauty. He who absorbed, 
as perhaps no other novelist has absorbed, 
the passion and romance of war, has sur- 
vived to maintain the duty of nonresistance. 
He who for years has been a diligent stu- 
dent of philosophy and science, has accepted 
humbly the mujik’s blouse as the symbol of 
his faith. Alone he survives, unequivocal, 
unsentimental, doing the thing because he 
believes it to be right, and contemptuously 
indifferent to the terrors of the machine that 
has done so much to bring his country to 
final ruin. ‘They know where to find me,’ he 
said once, in superb defiance of the authori- 
ties, who have been powerless to suppress 
this one voice. Tyranny dares much in that 
land of immense silence, but tyranny itself 
is abashed before the isolated nobility of 
Count Leo Tolstoi.” 
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GEORGE SAND TO CHOPIN 
By Edward Uffington Valentine 


HE gibbous moon, gold-fleeced upon the gloom, 
Whirls on thro’ rack of cloud—great orb of dreams— 
Shedding a glory, then is lost again 

Within the darkness. So with life and love: 

A moment’s brightness—and the blank once more! 
How wild the night is !—like the ghost of day 

He watched die out, dropping its leaves for tears, 
Come back to haunt with fear the autumn world. 
The tortured sea strikes at the fronting cliff 

With knotted hands. Hark, how the tempest lifts 
Its Titan tenor. God! The sea is life, 

And all its furies and its strifes are fate! 

But, Love, you have the art to calm, 

Orpheus-like, the madness of the storm. 

See, how the moon has found you, where you sit 
Living a life divine among the keys; 

Its light falls on you pale as memory, 

Wan as the longing sickness of the sense. 

Play on!-Ah, dear musician that you are:— 

Your fingers lull to sleep the serpent coiled 
Around the rose-leaf heap of youth’s romance— 
The serpent, Time, whose fang is set to sting, 
Biding the moment when we most forget. 

You heed not, hear not. All your soul is sucked 
Into the depths of sound—the depths of dream— 
Triumphant over life’s uncertain things, 

Sealed to the human knowledge of despair. . . . 
A moment only . . . Now the mood has past. 
The mortal claims you. Lo, the anguish thrills! 
Your mighty chords are sobbing forth a grief 
That answers back the grieving of the storm. 
White trailing sea-mist blinds the eyes that saw 
The vision! All the night is in your strain— 
And all the broken cries of souls engulfed 

In awful waters. . . . How the great ships pitch, 
Drifting ashore. Women are on their knees 

In prayer to-night unto the God of Wrath, 
Whose ear is deaf—as deaf as Love’s own ear! 

Ah, for the sandals sure on which may flee 

The feet afar from life’s harsh destinies, 

Far from the clutch of hunting fears and hates! 
Here in our hiding-place a nameless hand 

Gropes at the door, a face is at the pane, 

Patient for all the ill rewards of time. 

Fate counts the honeyed blood-drops of our hearts 
That dripping slowly wastes away delight. 

O dear musician, let me have your lips 

That kill all cares with kisses, turn all fears 

To flowers, flowers into faith! Your breast, 

The altar of my dreams, warms my chilled blood; 
Your breath, like perfume rising from the heart, 
Renews me! I am glad and sad to-night: 

Sad that the sweetness of this life is short, 

Glad of the briefness that makes life so bright! 
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EDGAR ALLEN POE 
By E. E. Hale, Jr. 


is the closing utterance of the “Art 
Poétique” of Paul Verlaine. I think 
perhaps Poe would have agreed to it, if not 
to a good deal that preceded. But it is the 
hardest lesson to learn, to leave the “‘liter- 
ary” part on one side and get the real thing. 
There is much literature about Poe—fact, 
gossip, problem, criticism, opinion. Was he 
really dissipated? What are the rights be- 
tween him and Griswold? Did he get ideas 


nb F: tout le reste est littérature.” Such 


‘from Tieck? Could he read German? Did 


he have a hundredth part of the omniscience 
which he exhibited? Did he borrow of Chiv- 
ers, or Chivers from him? Is he, or Haw- 
thorne, the great master of the short story? 
Did he really write “The Raven,’ as he 
said he did? Did he write it at Fordham or 
somewhere else in New York City? Who 
was the person who suggested “Annabel 
Lee”? What are all the variations in all the 
texts? Is he right in his idea that a poem 
must be short? And so on: each question 
might be swelled to a dozen and the labor 
of a lifetime’s leisure provided? 

But the thing to do with Poe is to put 


these things aside and to aim to get his very 
best and greatest things, at first, and to 
make them entirely one’s own. This is the 
thing to do with any poet, but the tempta- 
tion to do something else is not always so 
great as with Poe. His life is full of “ques- 
tions” that have but slight connection with 
his work, and his work is full of interesting 
things that have but slight connection with 
his best. 

Poe’s best was his poetry. He wrote some 
keen and suggestive criticism, and also he 
wrote many remarkable stories. He might 
have a place in the literature of the world by 
virtue of the first, and would certainly by 
virtue of the second. But he himself felt 
that his poetry was the real thing, and peo- 
ple nowadays agree with him. 

One would not neglect those wonderful 
tales; indeed no one is likely to do so. Poe 
wrote many: some were trivial things,— 
satires, burlesques, hoaxes, descriptions, 
sketches. But some were powerful stimu- 
lants either to intellectual curiosity or to the 
sensitive emotion. The brain and the heart,— 
Poe was great in both. “The Murders in the 
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Rue Morgue” gives us the surprises of clever 
analysis and argument. “The Fall of the 
House of Usher” arouses and excites that 
part of us that feels in mystery, even in awe 
or terror, a release from a conventional hum- 
drum. “The Gold Bug” gives us both. What 
the mind could grasp, that Poe loved to hold 
and comprehend and explain. What was be- 
yond the reaches of the mind he loved to ap- 
prehend in silence and to suggest by ro- 
mantic figure and circumstance. So he wrote 
detective stories, real and imaginative, and 
those tales of mysterious existence and com- 
munication of which science can give no ac- 
count, like “Ligeia,” “The Assignation,” 
“The Fall of the House of Usher.” Further 
he went and aroused feelings of terror and 
awe, from no feeling of tragedy but simply 
from a pleasure in those things, like “The 
Cask of Amontillado,” “The Pit and the 
Pendulum,” “The Black Cat.” And he 
wrote also tales of mere adventure, some- 
times of a scientific form, like “A Descent 
into the Maelstrom,” sometimes with a mys- 
terious turn, like “The MS. Found in a 
Bottle.” He was, in fact, a master of the 
short story: knew it in others, as Hawthorne, 
and could make it himself. No one is likely 
to forget that about Poe, or to need any in- 
troduction to it. 

Still he was greatest as a poet. The es- 
sential Poe is in his poetry, rather than in 
his troubled life; or in his criticism, or even 
in his tales; nor is it in all his poems, for 
though he wrote only half a hundred, yet 
even of this small number hardly a half are 
worth still reprinting, and of these few but 
half a dozen give us the poet at his best. If, 
however, one can know these few fully, ap- 
propriate them, make them absolutely one’s 
own, one has a poetic possession of great 
purity. 

Poe’s poetic ideal was beauty. “In the 
widest and noblest sense, he was a poet. He 
comprehended, moreover, the true character, 
the august aims, the supreme majesty and 
dignity of the poetic sentiment. The proper 
gratification of the sentiment he instinctively 
felt to lie in the creation of novel forms of 
Beauty.” Poe. wrote this, although it was 
not of himself, but of the fantastic Ellison 
in “The Landscape Garden.” What were 
the novel forms of beauty that Poe created? 

He was a lyric poet: the thing he had to 


express was his own mood, thought, or feel- 
ing. Sometimes he tried to express some- 
thing else—as in “Tamerlane,” ‘‘Politian,” 
“Al Aaraaf’’—but he was never quite suc- 
cessful unless some mood possessed him. 

He had two ways of expressing his mood. 
The first, in which he was least successful, 
was the simplest; it consisted in telling as 
directly as was consistent with poetic form 
and manner how he felt and what he 
thought. As he said himself, “in the mad 
pride of intellectuality” he “maintained the 
power of words—denied that ever a thought 
arose within the human brain beyond the 
utterance of the human tongue.” And in the 
poem from which that statement is taken 
(“To ”’) he says that he has feelings 
(“unthought-like thoughts that are the souls 
of thoughts’) which he can not utter. It 
was true: many of the poems addressed to 
women quite fail to give us the thing he 
wished to express. He had tried the method 
in his earlier lyrics (“Poems of Youth”), 
now mostly unread. It was in another wise 
that he succeeded. He succeeded only when 
he could express his feeling in some striking 
form. That seems on the face of it a more 
poetical way of writing: poetry is not 
science, and does not often deal in clear-cut 
intellectualities. 

Among Poe’s earlier poems is one that he 
never surpassed. “To Helen” is said by tra- 
dition to have been written at the age of 
fourteen, but it is hard to imagine how a boy 
of that age could ever have had the experi- 
ence indicated—it seems to me necessitated 
—by the poem. Read it and you will have 
an exquisite expression of the saving delight 
and power of classic art. It is romantic in 
form, but its romance may be the romance 
of classicism, the romantic charm of the col- 
ored statue, of the painted Parthenon, of the 
singers of the Cloud-choruses in_parti- 
colored robes. How could a boy of fourteen 
have known the contrast between classic 
beauty and romantic wonder? It may be 
that he had merely been reading Keats; but 
the explanation is a historical matter and 
not a matter of poetry, and therefore unim- 
portant for the moment. The thing of im- 
portance is that the beautiful figure may ex- 
press for us the delightful and consoling 
spell of beauty after the extravagances and 
errors of various sensations. 

















“Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicéan barks of yore, 
That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 
The weary, way-worn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 


“On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece. 
And the grandeur that was Rome. 


“Lo! in yon brilliant window niche 
How statue-like I see thee stand, 
The agate lamp within thy hand! 

Ah, Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy Land!” 


Very early did Poe strive for that beauty 
which, as he later said, excites by elevating 
the soul to a vision of what it could not 
otherwise gain. 

The ideal of classic beauty is not our com- 
mon idea of Poe, but classic or romantic he 
does not seem to have appreciated at once 
the success of his poetic method. Perhaps 
he never did appreciate it; he wrote once or 
twice on his modes of composition but never 
said a word of this one. As time went on, 
however, he found in it the means to his 
greatest success. First he deserted the pure 
lyric and created a number of romantic fig- 
ures, expressive of intense perception but 
without further significance. Such are half 
a dozen poems that appeared in the volume 
of 1831. Like “To Helen,” in the same vol- 
ume, even if written before, they create fig- 
ures, but the figures have no further signifi- 
cance. “Israfel” has, perhaps, a thought, 
but “The City in the Sea” is a pure picture. 
Nor could we attach further meaning, even 
if we would, to “The Sleeper,” or “Lenore,” 
or “The Valley of Unrest.” These poems 
may be symbolic, but no one has even con- 
jectured what they symbolize, and it is prob- 
able that they symbolize nothing that can be 
otherwise expressed,—that is one of the 
privileges of Beauty, to express nothing but 
itself. 

But as years went by Poe became more 
definite. In his tales he sometimes used a 
poem as an additional instrument to fill out 
the harmony. So in “Ligeia” and “The Fall 
of the House of Usher”; “The Conquerer 
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Worm” and “The Haunted Palace” have 
certainly a wider significance than their sub- 
ject only. So has “Dreamland.” 

At first, however, he employed his means 
too obviously. “The Haunted Palace” is al- 
most an allegory in its presentation of the 


ruin of a beautiful intellect. “The Con- 
querer Worm” mingles the idea and the fig- 
ure under which the idea is expressed, so 
that one gets but a suggestion of either. 
“Dreamland” is detailed in its picture, but 
very vague in the idea that the picture is 
meant to convey. 

A year or so afterward Poe wrote “The 
Raven.” When we come to it directly from 
these poems in which Poe has clearly some 
thought or idea which he presents in poetic, 
even symbolic form, we may be allowed to 
imagine that along with the absolute form 
of “The Raven” went vaguely conceived 
ideas. It is certainly full of moments which 
we know otherwise were, with Poe, moments 
of romantic intensity. 


“Here I opened wide the door ;— 
Darkness there and nothing more.” 


The opening of a door was to Poe a ro- 
mantic moment; in the “House of Usher” 
the opening of a door precedes the crisis. 
Here it precedes nothing—but is only the 
more intense thereby. So “the shadow that 
lies floating on the floor” will remind one of 
the fateful shadow in “Ligeia.”* These are 
the intense moments of romance when the 
heart stops a moment and we taste an in- 
stant’s immortality. They are themselves 
and not symbols; they have no significance. 
Perhaps the whole poem is like them. But 
then perhaps it is not,—the idea of the mind 
tortured by unavailing but remembered pas- 
sion, seeking to lose itself in the cold ocean 
of thought, and being recalled to the su- 
perior power of the heart by an accident of 
which the grotesqueness is lost in the emo- 
tion,—this is something too like what we 
know of Poe to be sure that it was not in his 
mind when he wrote “The Raven.” 

In “Ulalume,” also, Poe found a form for 
a mood, and that mood his most character- 





* Let it be pardoned to academic minuteness if it be noted 
that the phrase “‘seraphim whose footfalls tinkled on the 
tufted floor” receives illumination from the “carpets of 
tufted gold” in “Ligeia.” Doubtless Poe wanted the t and 
the f, but he liked the idea too. 
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istic. In truth he had the symbol already in 
a more obvious form. In “Dreamland” we 
have Titanic woods and dismal barns 
haunted by ill angels and ghouls, wherein he 
who walks meets with memories of the past, 
“white-robed forms of friends long given in 
agony to Earth and Heaven.” “Ulalume” 
presents us the very same mood in the very 
same imagery. 

True it is that the later poem has a ro- 
mantic richness, wholly lacking in the other. 
There is the fanciful geography, Mount 
Yaanek, the dim barn of Auber, the realms 
of the boreal pole, the misty mid-region of 
Weir,—there is the suggestive vocabulary, 
the senescent night, the scoriac rivers, the 
nebulous lustre, the luminous eyes, the crys- 
talline light, the legended tomb; there is 
the miracle of resource in rhyme, repetition, 
parallelism, assonance; there is the element 
of personality, in which, as we all have 
walked, the poet walks with his soul, and 
there is the note of bitter regret. But at bot- 
tom what does the poet say? He says that 
he thought that he wandered with his soul; 
and in his meditation he followed a melan- 
choly train of thought that he had known be- 
fore, though for the time he was not con- 
scious of it. That in his depth of gloom he 
saw before him a beautiful something, that 
he felt sure would be an aid and a stimulus; 
that he followed it, against the warnings of 
his soul, and found himself suddenly where 
he had been before, at the tomb of all that 
was really lovely on earth, an ideal of beauty 
which he had with his own hands buried. 
That is surely meaning enough for a peem— 
too much, indeed, when so stated, or rather 
perhaps too little, for the very nature of 
Poe’s poetry is, as he says, to convey some- 
thing otherwise beyond the range of thought. 

Much the same thing may we say of “An- 
nabel Lee.” The poem presents a romantic 


tale on much the same motive as “The Ra- 
ven” and “Ulalume,” save where they have 
loss and unending regret, flashing from de- 
spair into revolt and down to despondency, 
this poem has final reconciliation. It was 
written for one particular person, say some, 
or to another, as others say; it may be so, 
but that was merely because the prevailing 
mood of Poe came to a focus in some special 
event. Perhaps the poem is written with his 
dead wife in mind, yet the mood is the same 
as in “Ulalume,” written before she died, 
and in “The Raven,” written some years be- 
fore. “All the rest is literature.” Poe gives 
us here a beautiful figure, and in contem- 
plating beauty we feel that we have also 
truth and right. 

“For Annie” gives us also reconciliation 
after the passing of passion. The subject is 
not unlike that of “To Helen,” though it is 
treated in a very different way, one being 
almost clear-cut, as suited its classic idea, 
and the other vague, indefinite, dreamlike, 
full of figures and repetitions. No longer the 
clear image of Psyche at the window, but 
the half-delirious trance of the sick-room, 
or, say some, the consciousness of the grave. 

But in each we have the form of beauty 
which gives us a moment of pure delight. 
In a world of constant need and constant 
work to supply need, beauty comes to us with 
an unanticipated fullness, and gives us a sat- 
isfaction that nothing else can. Poe knew 


. that and strove to create such beauty. Some- 


times he succeeded ; then he gives us in beau- 
tiful form the spirit of feelings, moods, emo- 
tions of a day, a month, a year, or perhaps a 
lifetime. They are surcharged with signifi- 
cance, and to possess ourselves of them and 
keep them permanently is the one thing to 
get from Poe, even if we miss all the in- 
formation about him that might be found in 
a hundred tomes, 


WALT WHITMAN 
By Robert W. Brueére 


oe has frequently warned his 
readers against his interpreters and 
friends. “I charge you,” he cries in his 
“Birds of Passage,” “I charge you, for ever 
reject those who would expound me, for I 
can not expound myself.” And again, in the 


same poem, he calls to the world to distrust 
the account of his friends, for those do not 
know me best, he declares, “who admire me 
and vauntingly praise me.” He had no faith 
in logic and the apparent solidity of sys- 
tems; the damp of the night, he said, drove 











deeper into his soul. He was unwilling that 
his poems should be used as foundation for 
theories, whether religious or political. In 
his “Backward Glance O’er Travel’d 
Roads,” he describes them by the word 
“Suggestiveness.” He considered the theory 
of the “Leaves of Grass” to be experimen- 
tal, as, in the deepest sense, he believed the 
theory of our American republic to be. That 
his chants would fully satisfy the intellects 
of his readers, or stir their emotions like an 
Elizabethan play, he did not expect of them; 
for as they had not been written to set forth 
a reasoned philosophy, so likewise they had 
not been written solely for beauty’s sake. 
The profoundest service he required of them 
was, that they should fill the reader with 
vigorous and clean manliness and religious- 
ness, and give him “good heart” as a radical 
possession and habit. And the reader who 
would claim this office of them, would do 
well to follow the rugged old bard’s advice; 
he would do well to put all commentaries by 
and, going out into the open air, to some 
high hill or to the beach of the rumbling 
sea, ask their meaning of Nature, whom 
Whitman rightly held to be his sole just in- 
terpreter. 

But in spite of these, his protestations, the 
main drift of Whitman’s philosophy is 
neither obscure nor difficult to state. Like 
his great English contemporary, Matthew 
Arnold, Whitman believed in the superlative 
worth of ideas. But with an important dif- 
ference; for whereas Arnold steadily advo- 
cated the claims of the cultivated minority 
to the leadership in the affairs of the world, 
Whitman had absolute faith in the wisdom 
(by divine right, as it were) of the people, 
in the “modern, American, seething multi- 
tudes.” Arnold, like Ruskin and Carlyle, 
believed in the “exclusive curative power of 
first-class individual men”; Whitman in the 
democracy and the “general movement and 
result of ideas.” Through the influence of 
ideas Whitman was assured that the enor- 
mous physical energy and unwieldy material 
bulk of commercial America would suffer a 
transmutation, and that in good time the 
“crowning growth of the United States 
would be spiritual and heroic.” To endow 
the democratic averages of America with 
“the ranges of heroism and loftiness, with 
which Greek and feudal poets endowed their 
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god-like or lordly born characters,” was the 
aspiration of his verse. And this end he 
hoped to attain by awakening the “great 
pride of man in himself,” and thus, having 
dropped into the earth the germs of a 
greater religion, “‘to fill the gross, the torpid 
bulk with vital religious fire.” 


“TI have said that the soul is not more than 
the body, 

And I have said that the body is not more 
than the soul, 

And nothing, not God, is greater to one than 
one’s self is, 

And whoever walks a furlong without sym- 
pathy walks to his own funeral 
drest in his shroud.” 


These four lines epitomize all that Whit- 
man has written: the first is a statement of 
the theme of the “Children of Adam”; the 
second is the motif of the “Passage to 
India” and a score of lesser poems; the 
third is fundamental to the “Song of My- 
self”; and the fourth, though primarily the 
theme of “Calamus,” runs like a broad un- 
dercurrent beneath them all, and consti- 
tutes their highest justification. For he held 
that the pride of man in himself must in- 
evitably and always rest upon the love of 
man for man. 


“Yet underneath Socrates clearly see, and 
underneath Christ the divine I see, 

The dear love of man for his comrade, the 
attraction of friend to friend.” 


The “Children of Adam” is the division 
of the “Leaves of Grass” which has evoked 
the strongest and most consistent hostility 
against them. It more than anything else is 
responsible for the gross calumnies that have 
gone abroad concerning Whitman’s personal 
character, and it is the division of Whit- 
man’s work which people are least willing to 
leave in the subordinate position to which 
it has been assigned. The debate which 
Whitman and Emerson held on the score of 
this poem is perhaps the most amusing of 
its kind in our literary annals. It was, 
writes Whitman in his “Specimen Days,” 
an “argument-statement, reconnoitering, re- 
view, attack and pressing home of all that 
could be said against the ‘Children of 
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Adam.’ More precious than gold to me that 
dissertation—it afforded me, ever after, this 
strange and paradoxical lesson: each point of 
E.’s statement was unanswerable, no judge’s 
charge was ever more complete or convinc- 
ing,—I could never hear the points better 
put—and then I felt down in my soul the 
clear and unmistakable conviction to obey 
all. ‘What have you to say to such things?’ 
said E., pausing in conclusion. ‘Only that 
while I can’t answer them at all, I feel more 
settled than ever to adhere to my own the- 
ory, and exemplify it,’ was my candid re- 
sponse. Whereupon we went and had a good 
dinner at the American House.” The diffi- 
culty lay in the fact that many passages 
in the poem, especially when read out of 
their context, seemed chargeable with pruri- 
ency, with an animality more gross than 
Whitman had intended them to display. As 
time goes by, the criticism appears decreas- 
ingly valid, and one is inclined to think that 
Whitman was right in obeying his inspira- 
tion. 

For the poem breathes a wholesome con- 
tempt for “evasions and swathing suppres- 
sions.” Believing that all created things con- 
stitute an organic unit and that the disease 
of one part must contaminate the entire 
body, Whitman contends for that ‘heroic 
nudity,’ upon which only, he maintained, a 
genuine diagnosis of serious cases could be 
built. 


“Long enough have you dream’d contempti- 
ble dreams, 
Now I wash the gum from your eyes, 
You must habit yourself to the dazzle of the 
og wand of every moment of your 
ife. 


As he considers the continence of vegeta- 
bles, birds, animals, he is stirred by the con- 
sequent “meanness of me, should I skulk or 
find myself indecent, while birds and ani- 
mals never once skulk or find themselves in- 
decent.” With William Morris, he cries out 
against the commercial legitimization of the 
so-called “love” of marriages of convenience, 
and he pleads for the obliteration of the per- 
nicious artificiality that so often debases 
noble minds. He believed in the essential 
purity of native impulses, and out of the 
glorification of virile and clean-minded ama- 
tiveness, he hoped to see arise the “great 





chastity of paternity to match the great 
chastity of maternity.” 

Moreover it was this large-minded sanity 
of Whitman’s, this hearty belief in the sa- 
credness of the human body and of all of its 
normal functions, that enabled him to enter 
so readily into the experiences of his fellow 
men, and to sing his superlative songs of 
comradeship. Literature contains many 
beautiful records of the devotion of men and 
women to the friends of their childhood, or 
to those who have shared with them the ad- 
ventures of a life-time; but one will hardly 
find elsewhere an expression of human sym- 
pathy so comprehensive or one dominated by 
so profound an impulse as that which lends 
its glow to the “Leaves of Grass.” “This is 
the meal equally set,” he writes, “this the 
meat for the natural hunger. It is for the 
wicked just the same as the righteous; I 
make appointments for all.” In his “Re- 
corder Ages Hence” he bids those who keep 
his memory to publish his name and hang up 
his picture as that of the tenderest lover, of 
one who was not proud of his songs, but of 
the measureless ocean of love within him, 
and who freely poured it forth. Indeed 
there was no bound to the range of his 
sympathies, and it is not possible here even 
to indicate their marvelous comprehensive- 
ness. The reader must turn to those splen- 
did bardic rhapsodies, which have been a 
stumbling-block to so many, to the “Salut 
au Monde,” the “Song of the Broad Axe,” 
the “Song of the Open Road,” and as many 
more; he must read them patiently and per- 
mit their subtile meaning to steal into his 
heart. For they are very nobly beautiful, 
and the Christ-like magnanimity of them is 
like an excellent oil. 

Whitman’s great tolerance, his power to 
see in all people himself, “none more and 
not one a barley-corn less,” the conviction 
that the good he said of himself he said of 
others, and that the bad he said of others he 
said also of himself, and that in all men 
there sleeps a divinity waiting for the life- 
giving touch of perfect comradeship, fos- 
tered his dream of the ideal democracy. 


“I celebrate myself, and sing myself, 
And what I assume, you shall assume, 
For every atom belonging to me as good 
belongs to you,” 

















And again, 


“One’s-self I sing, a simple separate person, 
Yet utter the word Democratic, the word 
En-Masse.” 


He believed that when the Golden Rule 
was framed to read “What you do unto an- 
other that you do unto yourself,” the need 
of governing would be reduced to a mini- 
mum, and that politics might then indeed 
and with propriety be relegated to a chap- 
ter by itself, “after the model of old Hor- 
rebow’s ‘Snakes in Iceland.’” ‘Produce 
great men,” he cries, “the rest follows. 

To hold men together by paper 
and seal or by compulsion is no account. 
That only holds men together which aggre- 
gates all in a living principle, as the hold 
of the body or the fibres of plants.” The 
future of the republic seemed to him im- 
mense, because the republic was grounded 
upon the living principle of the essential 
spiritual equality of all men, upon the great 
Idea of perfect and free individuals. “I 
swear,” he declares, “nothing is good to me 
now that ignores individuals, the American 
compact is altogether with individuals, the 
only government is that which takes minute 
of individuals, the whole theory of the uni- 
verse is directed unerringly to one single 
individual—namely to You.” 

There is little wonder that with his fine 
and irrepressible optimism Whitman found 
life and the world entirely good. His be- 
lief that “evil is null is naught,” convinces 
one more readily than Browning’s, because 
it wells up from the depth of his emotional 
experience and is not wrung from a cun- 
ningly devised philosophical mechanism. 
“All forces have been steadily employed to 
complete and delight me,” he chanted; “I 
know I have the best of time and space, and 
was never measured and never will be meas- 
ured.” The eternal urge of the universe had 
entered into him, and he felt that he dwelled 
in the midst of eternity. “There was never 
any more inception than there is now,” he 
declared, “nor any more youth or age than 
there is now; there never will be any more 
perfection than there is now, never any 
more heaven or hell.” Therefore he made 
his song jubilant, full of music—full of 
manhood, womanhood, infancy! Full of 
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common employments, full of grain and 
trees. 

Nor was his contemplation of death less 
fruitful of joy, for he held that what invig- 
orates life also invigorates death, and that 
the dead advance as much as the living ad- 


vance. The future seemed no less certain 
to him than the present: “There is no stop- 
page and never can be stoppage. If I, you 
and the worlds, and all beneath or upon 
their surfaces, were this moment reduced 
back to a pallid float, it would not avail in 
the long run; we should surely bring up 
again where we now stand, and surely go as 
much farther, and then farther and far- 
ther.” i 

Herein. lies the inspiration of the most 
perfect and beautiful of his poems, “Sea- 
Drift,” and the “Memories of President 
Lincoln.” By virtue of their large-voiced 
and masterful music, and the exquisite 
charm of their sensuous imagery, they take 
their place among the half dozen superla- 
tive threnodies in the language. Where shall 
we match the low sweet wail of his: 


“Soothe! soothe! soothe! 
Close on its wave soothes the wave behind”, 


or the majestic triumph of the following 
stanza from the “Memories”’: 


“Prais’d be the fathomless universe, 
For life and joy, and for objects and 
knowledge curious, 
And for love, sweet love—but praise! 
praise! praise! 
For the sure-enwinding arms of 
enfolding death.” 


cool- 


This unfaltering faith abided with him 
throughout his life and was strong upon 
him at the moment of his death; for the 
song was to the singer, and came back most 
to him, and the teaching to the teacher, and 
came back most to him. 


“Sail forth—steer for the deep waters only, 
Reckless O soul, exploring, I with thee, 
and thou with me, 
For we are bound where mariner has not 
yet dared to go 
And we will risk the ship, ourselves and all. 
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O my brave soul! 

O farther, farther sail! 

O daring joy, but safe! are they not all 
the seas of God? 

O farther, farther, farther sail !” 


As I began by saying, the best way to 
secure a right acquaintance with Whitman’s 
poems is by turning directly to them and 
reading them under the open sky; but the 
best way is not always the easiest way, and 
most readers like to come to their poetry 
through prose. As an introduction to the 
“Leaves of Grass,” Whitman’s own prose 
works, now happily accessible in a single 
inexpensive volume, are of the first im- 
portance. It is exceedingly amusing to fol- 
low him through the ample range of his 
earlier prefaces, with their occasional growls 
of “sulky vanity” (the phrase is his own), 
the “Specimen Days,” “Collect,” “Novem- 
ber Boughs,” and “Good-Bye, My Fancy,” 
amusing and tragically impressive, too. For 
few writers have offered themselves so gen- 


erously to their contemporaries, and few 
have been so consistently ignored, scorned, 
and persecuted. In reviewing John Adding- 
ton Symond’s appreciation of his work, he 
apologizes for the “querulous egotism and 
growling” that occasionally break through 
his narrative; “for I have been and am re- 
jected,” he says, “by all the great maga- 
zines, carry now my seventy-second annual 
burden, and have been a paralytic for eigh- 
teen years.” In these notes and occasional 
pieces, the reader will find transcripts from 
nature more minutely faithful than the 
painstaking descriptions of Thoreau, and as 
redolent of the woods and fields as the 
charming prose poems of Whitman’s de- 
voted friend, John Burroughs. And nothing 
that has been written of Whitman reveals so 
fully as they do how deeply cultivated his 
mind was, how earnestly he labored to de- 
serve the laureateship of America. For he 
was a penetrating critic and an ardent stu- 
dent, as well as a chanter of large-minded 
and eloquent songs. 


THE COMMON WAY 
By Wood Levette Wilson 


seer -tor sat beside his lamp 


Far into the night, and turned 
Page on page, which bore the stamp 

Of the Great Few who had learned; 
Took the problems left unsolved 

By the Sages of the Past, 
And, with reasoning involved, 

"Round them greater mystery cast; 
Through the lens of Knowledge scanned 

Written lines and things between, 
Satisfied that writers planned 

What they wrote to-be a screen. 


Then came Folly from the dance 
Where the Torch of Pleasure, fed 
By the Joy of Life’s romance, 
Brighter burned as moments fled. 
Stepped he yet to measure trod 
In the Minuet of Love, 
Saw he still the smile and nod, 
Pressed he to his heart a glove.— 
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Life is ever full of glee, 

Love will come if smiled upon; 
Folly’s gallant comrad’ry 

Is the kind that care must shun. 


Then from out the casement high, 
Dimly through earth-shadowed night, 

Wisdom’s lamp-glow caught his eye,— 
Like a moth he sought the light! 

“Ods!” quoth he; “and here’s the Sage 
Of whom oft I’ve heard before! 

Youth should pay respect to Age!” 
And he knocked upon the door. 

Wisdom, weary with the quest 
Of the Ne’er-to-be-attained, 

Swung the door to greet his guest, 
E’en a look of welcome deigned. 


First they spoke in formal way 
Of the things that neither cared 
To discuss, as strangers may 
When no confidence is shared; 
But as each the other knew 
Better by his growing grace, 
Deeper from his heart each drew 
Warmer word for fitting place; 
Till at last they talked so well 
Folly’s bright eyes dropped a tear, 
And again, a joy to tell, 


Smiles wreathed Wisdom’s features sere. 


Both, as they recalled the days, 
Saw, in travcling Life’s pace, 
They had fared by different ways 
From a common starting place. 
Now their paths were met once more, 
They would journey on one road, 
Adding to Good Fortune’s store, 
Helping Sorrow bear its load.— 
So, with thought of common good, 
Which the grasp of life empowers, 
Folly eats of Wisdom’s food, 
Wisdom gathers Folly’s flowers. 
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WHOSOEVER SHALL OFFEND 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD 

or who are not too exigeant can al- 

ways count upon finding something to 
please in Marion Crawford’s stories. He is 
like a competent stock company actor. He 
never does anything great, but one can trust 
him not to fall below a certain well-defined 
standard in the entertainment he provides 
for one. He is distinctly professional. 
Novel writing with him is quite a matter of 
business, but he aims at giving one fair value 
for money received. “Whosoever Shall Of- 
fend” is neither less nor more in what it of- 
fers than his average entertainment. In the 
scene of the story he is on his own ground, 
the ground he best understands, which is by 
no means America, but Italy. A distinct 
pleasure awaits the reader in the easy, fa- 
miliar, incidental way with which Mr. Craw- 
ford dips into his knowledge of contempo- 
rary Italian life and brings up the things 
one would like to know about it,—those 
things being far more attractive in the deco- 
rative form of fiction than they would be in 
any other form. 

The outline of the story is melodramatic 
and exciting. Crime of several kinds adorns 
its pages. There is a tremendous villain and 
fitting retribution for his errors. But the 
effect of all this upon the reader is not stir- 
ring. He is diverted but he is not engrossed, 
and he could bear interruption in the book’s 
perusal with saint-like amiability. This 
temper in the reader is due to Mr. Craw- 
ford’s own temper as a story-teller, a temper 
which is exceedingly comfortable and, be it 
said without offense, middle-aged. One does 
not fancy him losing sleep over the poison- 
ing of “Signora Corbario,” or over his he- 
ro’s long and mysterious illness. One can 
even fancy his interrupting the recital of 
these matters by attendance upon a dinner 





party or an automobile outing. Notwith- 
standing its horrors, and partly on account 
of them, “Whosoever Shall Offend” is sim- 
ply an agreeable and diverting story, the 
work of an accomplished writer, who always 
turns out his creations in graceful form and 
who has established the right to be called the 
“Norris” of American fiction. 


The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $1.50 


TRUE BILLS 
BY GEORGE ADE 


eer average of “True Bills” is somewhat 
below Mr. Ade’s usual output. The col- 
lection contains fewer things which stick in 
the memory. Its humor sometimes suggests 
the overworked entertainer, the professional 
jollier. All this is not to say that the book 
does not, in school-girl phraseology, contain 
splendid reading. ‘How the Fearless Fa- 
vorite from St. Louis Flagged the Hot 
Looker Across the Way” can be safely rec- 
ommended to anybody who is not afraid of 
real fun, and “The Fable of the Misdirected 
Sympathy and the Come-Back of the Proud 
Steam-Fitter,” in itself, makes the book one 
which its owner may be proud to lend and, 
in so doing, have a right to feel that he is 
putting the other fellow under obligations. 
Of the collection, as a whole, it may be said, 
that it contains enough laughs to pay the 
price of admission to its values. 

How Mr. Ade contrives to be always the 
same, yet always so different, is his own 
secret, and as much a secret in “True Bills” 
as elsewhere. One special class of entertain- 
ment he has to offer,—the presentment of 
rustic, middle-class foibles and affectations. 
As a certain Real Person said of the Lord, 
so of Mr. Ade,—he must love common peo- 
ple: he makes so many of them. The kind 
of his entertainment is subject to prophecy ; 
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the development opens up a new path each 
time. As one chuckles over the various 
modes in which Mr. Ade shows the Every- 
day Person up and down, one may regret 
that the shrewd and capable jargon, in 
which his fables are written, is going to be 
worse than Greek to the generations ahead. 
This regret is for the generations, not for 
Mr. Ade. It is probable that his reasonable 
philosophy contents itself with pleasing the 
people that are alive at the same time with 
himself. It would certainly be a mark of his 
genial mind to think first and most highly 
indeed of his contemporaries. 


Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.00 


LETTERS OF JOHN RUSKIN TO 
CHARLES ELIOT NORTON 


|‘ a brief but illuminating preface to these 
letters of Ruskin, Professor Norton ex- 
presses his reluctance in giving them pub- 
licity and relates the pressure brought to 
bear upon him for that purpose. Only, how- 
ever, after reading them, can one form an 
adequate idea of the justness of such re- 
luctance. The letters are indeed revelatory, 
but, for the most part, they are revelatory 
of a woeful instability of purpose and of a 
pitiful misery of mind. Except incidentally 
and occasionally, they can not be said to add 
dignity to the name of the man they charac- 
terize. They add other proof to an abun- 
dance before given, that Ruskin’s natural 
endowment, though rich, was unkind, and 
was partly responsible for the tragedy of 
his life. The spirit of the reformer and the 
spirit of the artist were at odds in him. 
They were not reasonably related. “His na- 
ture was in the highest degree complex,” 
says Professor Norton; “it was full of con- 
tradictory elements which he never suc- 
ceeded in reconciling so as to obtain steady 
equilibrium and tranquillity of soul or per- 
sistent fixity of aim. His will was unstable, 
for in him reason was subject to sentiment, 
and often to transient emotion.” Professor 
Norton efficiently indicates that, outside of 
the contradictions of his own nature, the 
next cause of Ruskin’s unhappiness lay in 
the bad preparation for life he received from 
his parents, fond but unwise people who 
seemed to imagine that the age of prepara- 
tion was never past for their son, that the 
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age of maturity never arrived. Professe~ 
Norton gives delightful pictures of these 
two old people at his first meeting with them 
in ’56. Of Mrs. Ruskin he says, “She was 
a personage who seemed rather a contempo- 
rary of Miss Austin’s characters than of the 
actual generation. Her air was that of one 
accustomed to deference from those about 
her. Her eyes were keen, and her speech 
decisive. She was one of those English ma- 
trons, now become rare, of an individuality 
independent of changes in fashion and con- 
vention, not bending to others, but expect- 
ing others to accept her ways and adapt 
themselves to them.” 

The letters cover a period of forty years. 
The comment of the editor is slight in quan- 
tity, admirable in quality,—never the main 
matter, but always its illuminating principle. 
In addition to what has already been said of 
the impression received from the content of 
these letters, it may be added that the range 
of subjects touched upon is large, but the 
treatment of them is broken and fragmen- 
tary,—even more so than is usual in the 
limited expression given to thought by the 
letter form. One receives from them the im- 
pression of a person hurrying from one 
thing to another in order to escape personal 
unhappiness, the impression of one who 
lacks solid contact with life and hungers for 
that contact. In a moment of despair Rus- 
kin writes, “It is to me so fearful a discov- 
ery to find * * * how nothing prevails 
finally but a steady, worldly-wise labor— 
comfortable—resolute—fearless—full of 
animal life—affectionate—compassionate— 
I think I see how one ought to live, now, but 
my own life is lost—gone by.” 

Imbedded in the wail against life, against 
contemporary civilization, against the “res- 
toration” of old churches and other works 
of art, against the inefficiency of conven- 
tional religion, one finds, it goes without say- 
ing, beautiful and interpretative passages. 
Especially is to be noted the acumen of Rus- 
kin’s literary criticism, as evidenced, partic- 
ularly, in his estimate of Dickens and Byron. 
Occasionally the gloom of the atmosphere 
is lightened by a gingery phrase like the 
following—“Emerson’s essay on Compen- 
sation must have been written when he was 
very comfortable.” Or by one of ample hori- 
zon like this,—“Venice is no more Italy than 
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I am. She won’t fit in any but a world’s 
scheme.” Perhaps, however, the most strik- 
ing characteristic in the book of an admira- 
ble sort is the evidence presented of great 
affection existing between two men of 
thought and temperament as diverse as those 
of Ruskin and Norton. 


Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston 
Two volumes, $4.00 net 


THE BUCCANEERS 
A STORY OF THE BLACK FLAG IN BUSINESS 
BY HENRY M. HYDE 

Byes late exposé, through the magazines, 

of the unscrupulous means employed by 
large business corporations in the operation 
of their affairs, has made the public ripe for 
the treatment of this subject in fiction. 
“The Buccaneers” is an energetic and in- 
genious tale of the piratical methods used 
by a monopoly of the present day in over- 
coming its opponents. Some idea of the 
book’s trend may be obtained from the fol- 
lowing description of its principal character, 
“Thomas Tabb, President of the Wireless 
Motor Company.” “In his masterful mind 
the question of right and wrong was a sim- 
ple one. Whosoever or whatsoever threat- 
ened his unquestioned position as the creator 
and lord of the wireless motor business was 
infernally wrong. Anything done in its de- 
fense or to overwhelm its enemies was eter- 
nally right.” 

The book’s recommendation is its timeli- 
ness. It has no literary merit. The love 
story, incidental to it, is flat. But the book is 
a shrewd account, with a well-manipulated 
series of incidents, of a big financial fight in 
which cunning wins. It is said that the 
author has been bombarded with letters, each 
one trying to establish the book’s reference 
to the affairs of some particular corporation. 
This is warrant for a certain realistic flavor 
characteristic of the production. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 
Price $1.20 net 


MUSIC AND OTHER POEMS 
BY HENRY VAN DYKE 
Fr HE genuine book-lover, that is, the sea- 
soned and knowing one, finds himself, in 
time, more and more willing to welcome the 
society of those authors who stand a step or 
two below the immortals. This is not to say, 


necessarily, that youth will not enjoy Dr. 
Van Dyke’s little volume of poems. 

There is much that is charming and ap- 
pealing in these verses, ranging as they do 
from the metrical paraphrasing of “song” 
in its widest sense, to little personal lyrics 
written, evidently, out of the heart of ex- 
perience. There are “tributes” to men of 
the hour—tributes that seize upon real 
values—and poems of occasion, which are 
better than most specimens of that trying 
class. 

From first to last there is evidence of an 
unusual gift for verbal music: and this gift 
is Dr. Van Dyke’s stumbling-block, no less 
than his hill of achievement. This is a day 
of too much “refinement” and too little cour- 
age; too much “daintiness” and too little 
rugged, hard-handed strength; and in a 
measure Dr. Van Dyke reflects this state of 
things in his poems. In such a passage as 


“Here is sweet music, melting every chain 

Of lassitude and pain; 

And here, at last, is sleep, the gift of gifts, 
The tender nurse, who lifts 

The soul grown weary of the waking world, 

And lays it, with its thoughts all furled, 

Its fears forgotten, and its passions still, 

On the deep bosom of the Eternal Will.” 


The exquisite blending of sense with 
sound can scarcely be fancied more perfect. 
But his felicity of phrase, his English, copi- 
ous and flexible as it is, does less noble duty 
for “the warfare of the day” than for this 
calm contemplation of the repose of night, 
or that inevitable “Great Release.” The 
verse is easy, in thought fertile, even opu- 
lent at moments, but seldom splendid, sel- 
dom touched with power or passion, seldom 
presenting to the imagination 


“That something still that prompts th’ 
eternal sigh, 
For which we wish to live or dare to die.” 


There is, nevertheless, much to enjoy and 
admire in these verses. If they are a little 
too honeyed, too academic, they are also the 
production of a skilful artificer in words 
and of a mind of high culture and high 
ideals. There are echoes of pleasures which 
the most hardened reader loves to recall,— 
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delights of the open sky, “the far-smiling 
land,” the silent hills, the dim-glowing 
hearth, the repose of home; and through 
them all sounds unmistakably the voice of 
the man himself, the sincerity of a great and 
lovely nature. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
Price $1.00 net 


THE PRODIGAL SON 
BY HALL CAINE 


B hes: story of the prodigal is one of those 
books which blots itself on the reader’s 
mind, leaving him with the most painful im- 
pression of the baseness of humanity. All 
the beauty and pathos of the descriptions 
are overlooked in the first impulsive mo- 
ment when the narrative is finished, and it is 
with a feeling of disgust, that such men can 
exist to suggest their description in a novel, 
that the reader closes the book. 

Possessed with rare musical talent and 
wonderfully magnetic personal attractions, 
the prodigal is introduced. First he wins the 
heart of his brother’s betrothed, whom he 
marries; then he falls in love with his sister- 
in-law, and between them, the wife dies four 
days after her baby is born—murdered in 
thought, if not in deed, by her husband and 
her sister. Next, he is exiled to London for 
having forged his father’s name to pay his 
sister-in-law’s gambling debts. For the mo- 
ment, overcome with remorse, he buries his 
musical compositions in his wife’s coffin, but 
later, to buy the faithfulness of the woman 
who has already proved his undoing, he 
gives permission to have the manuscripts re- 
covered, and sells them to another man who 
is also paying for the woman’s love. 

Step by step the author shows the prodi- 
gal’s degradation, until, through his weak- 
ness and selfishness, he becomes involved in 
a gambling row; and to save the reputation 
of the house, the proprietors give report that 
he has shot himself, and Oscar Stephenson 
is dead to the world. Under a new name, he 
starts out as a composer, and the musical in- 
terpretations of the legends of his country 
become famous. With the success for which 
he craved, the prodigal returns to reclaim his 
daughter and to atone for the trouble he has 
brought upon those who trusted him. But 
there is no killing of the fatted calf ;—no 
great rejoicing at his home-coming, for Os- 
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car is supposed to be dead, and the man who 
returns is a stranger—the great musician. 
As one from the dead he came, and to death 
he turned with relief ;—a heartbroken man 
who had lived to know remorse. 

The setting of the story is in Iceland, with 
occasional glimpses of London and the con- 
tinent. Though the plot is horribly tragic, 
there are no melodramatic climaxes to de- 
tract from the dignity of the style in which 
it is written. There are exquisite touches of 
pathos in the descriptions, and in the de- 
lineation of character the author shows a 
keen knowledge of the various phases of 
human nature. It is intensely emotional, and 
certainly the strongest book that Hall Caine 
has ever written. 


D. Appleton & Co., New York 
Price $1.50 


MORAL EDUCATION 


BY EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 


B he express Professor Griggs’ theories on 
moral education in a few words is a 
difficult task, for he has written a book of 
some three hundred pages, in which he sets 
forth his own ideas and balances them with 
those of other writers who have been inter- 
ested in the same subject. The present vol- 
ume seems to have reached the root of the 
difficulty which confronts modern educators, 
for it points out wherein they err by casting 
aside the old systems and giving entire 
precedent to new and untried methods. 
Foremost in the education of children, the 
parent or teacher should remember the com- 
mon laws governing all rational phases of 
human nature; and at the same time the in- 
dividuality of each subject must be taken 
into account. The aim of the book is, of 
course, to define the method of moral educa- 
tion, for as the author states in his preface, 
while the object is appreciated, “there is still 
the greatest confusion as to what it implies 
and as to the means by which it can be at- 
tained.” He sets forth three reasons for 
this, the last and most important being that 
“so much of the literature dealing directly 
with ethical problems is born of the study 
rather than the world, evidencing an habit- 
ual detachment from human life that in- 
volves a loss of appreciation of its concrete 
problems.” ’ 

Professor Griggs discusses the moral ele- 
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ment in education and the forces which are 
most powerful in developing character. He 
lays special stress upon the necessity of 
“self-activity,” maintaining that what chil- 
dren do themselves is more beneficial than 
that which is done for them. The import- 
ance of example and environment is consid- 
ered, and he also dwells upon the relation 
between moral and religious education. 

Toward the close of his work, the author 
points out the value of literature, history, 
etc., in accomplishing the desired end, and 
after summing up the object of the work, he 
says: “To give such education, the one 
requisite behind all others is that we be will- 
ing to give ourselves to our children.” 

The book is written in a masterly style, 
with frequent references to other works 
bearing on the subject, and for those who 
desire to use it as a text-book there is an in- 
dex and complete bibliography, which in- 
cludes all the volumes that will be of benefit 
to the student. 


H. W. Huebsch, New York 
Price $2.00 net 


BROKE OF COVENDEN 
BY J. C. SNAITH 


HAT “Broke of Covenden” is “horsy” 

can not be denied. It is true to its last. 
It is a study of the genuine native, male 
and female, of living, breathing, hunting, 
dense and stubborn England. It is thrill- 
ingly humorous, so sublimely open and 
aboveboard it dares everything. It deliber- 
ately, mercilessly shaves the nimbus from 
the head of the Master of Covenden, and 
holds forth the British gentleman, model 
type of the poor and proud landed gentry 
of to-day—somewhat by the tail. Mere- 
dithian? Rather a bit in flavor maybe, but 
in stuff dashingly original, and calculated to 
stir—not only the gallery gods. 

The thing is good sport,—rare sport. 
When satire is put to ride afield, to casting 
hounds, to taking stiff fences and water 
jumps, she usually comes in at the death 
and gets the brush, meanwhile carrying 
along with her, breeze and earth feeling and 
the convincing colors of the open air,— 
which, sitting indoors, she could scarcely 
achieve so well. 

That’s “Broke of Covenden” 

It draws tears,—in spots. It is deucedly 
clever. 


Romance? Of course,—and a right smart 
deal of it, although the heroine is not made 
a beauty. In fact there are several heroines 
and not one is a beauty. They are all red- 
faced, big-nosed, bony and horsy, but they 
are clean—the author allows them that one 
virtue of appearance, and they are all aw- 
fully jolly girls until they go back on Delia 
—poor little kid—who is one of God’s very 
own. Everybody in Broke is either a trump 
or a gump. There aren’t any half-way 
deals, and woman,—as in the case of the 
literary and lamentable Lady Bosket,—is 
justifiably dealt with; her false front is torn 
off and she is slapped by her lord and mas- 
ter, or she is given a general’s star when it 
comes to Broke’s own spouse, who, though 
cold-blooded and wretchedly misguided and 
misguiding, has saving pluck and grit that 
lasts. Pluck and grit are bedfellows of the 
book right through. Lord Bosket, the tip- 
pling old decadent, sport and M. F. H., is 
the favorite at the finish, and—to quote 
Lord Bosket to-day in England is pretty 
certain to ring applause. J. C. Snaith has 
done some clever work,—but he has never 
done a better thing than “Broke of Coven- 
den.” 


Herbert B. Turner & Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


THE ROAD IN TUSCANY 
A COMMENTARY BY MAURICE HEWLETT 


OST books of travel are “made” books, 
They are written for travelers who 

give to them the same regard vouchsafed the 
dictionary by the student of a foreign lan- 
guage. As he reads, the traveler suspects 
that he is not the only one who had to “look 
up” things. The name of Maurice Hewlett 
is warrant for something different certainly 
from this, but exactly how different it may 
surprise even the seasoned admirer of Mr. 
Hewlett’s talent for combining romance and 
realism, pith and poetry, to find out. His 
plan for the book has the freshness which 
marks its rendering of details. “Let the 
history, fine arts, monuments and institu- 
tions of a country be as fine as you please,” 
says Mr. Hewlett, “its best product will al- 
ways be the people of it, who themselves 
produced those other pleasant spectacles. 
I have always preferred a road to 

a church, always a man to a masterpiece, a 
singer to his song; and I have never opened 
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a book when I could read what I wanted on 
the hillside or by the river bank.” Particu- 
larly illuminating and piquant references to 
the literature and art of the country are not 
lacking all along the way in this pleasant 
journey with Mr. Hewlett, but they are 
dropped into their proper and subordinate 
places. The people, the road, the legends, 
the characteristic landscape, the differing 
personality of the cities described,—these 
things are first. As he himself says, the 
author is a sententious guide,—sententious 
in that same delightful way a young woman 
expects her future husband to be when she 
insists upon the word “obey” in the wed- 
ding ceremony. He is to take from her the 
burden of deciding and to convince her that 
his way is right. This is exactly what Mr. 
Hewlett does. He picks out a path for one 
which one is only too glad to follow. His 
gift to the reader is that of irresponsibility. 

The book’s by-the-way comment is one of 
its surest holds upon the reader’s favor. 
One could not afford to lose this, apropos 
of Dante. “There is no poet in the round of 
Time more keenly alive to Nature, closer to 
her breast or better nourished from that 
fount; but unlike Wordsworth, he never gets 
drunk upon his bever.” Still more to be re- 
gretted would be the loss of the following 
piquant touch concerning the charms of Pis- 
tajo: “Things quietly beautiful are to be 
found in by-ways, flowering unseen, but by 
no means considering their sweetness wast- 
ed, as the poet foolishly imagined. It was 
like the eighteenth century, the public age, 
to think you were unhappy if you were not 
admired.” 

One of the shrewdest chapters is on the 
Renaissance, a chapter indicated excellently 
by its title, “Concerning the Theory that the 
World is a Garden.” Another is charmingly 
about a small colony of peasants who, in the 
time of sweethearting, as birds do in 
mating time, express themselves naturally 
in song, in little poems and verses. After 
this season is over they return to their usual 
and more homely speech. Mr. Hewlett 
gives much needed advice to the traveler on 
the necessity of asserting his own convic- 
tions in regard to art. Practically, though 
not literally, he says: “Be a man. Have the 
courage of your admirations. Don’t let the 
professional critics bully you, especially not 
Ruskin,” 
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Many passages beg for quotation. The 
following bit will serve as appropriate com- 
ment upon the charm of the other applicants 
and will also illustrate, as well as another, 
the fresh eye Mr. Hewlett casts both upon 
life and art in Tuscany: “In many an old 
fresco, while the Saviour of the world is 
hanging on His cross, and His friends pity 
or gaze up in ecstasy from the foot of it, 
there will be a pink town on a hill in the 
distance, towered and walled, and belted 
with a silver river. Mules will lead flour- 
sacks through the gate, there will be a boat 
in mid-stream, a man fishing from the bank. 
On a terrace over the battlements will sit a 
lady bleaching her hair—a lover and a poet 
will be near her, one expressing (from a 
scroll) the sentiments of the other. Some 
one will say, an instance here of the ideality 
of Italian art. But not a bit of it. The man 
has given you what he saw every day. His 
city was at war, the enemy at the gate. 
There would be burnings, pillagings, rav- 
ishings, and such like; somebody would be 
getting hanged on a gibbet. God would go 
to His grave in order that one day men 
might stir from theirs. But still the mules 
would creep up the hill, women hear tales 
of love, and men go a-fishing.” 

The two volumes are illustrated opulently 
and beautifully with sketches in the text 
and full-page photogravures. 


The Macmillan Company, New York 
Two volmes, price $6.00 net 


THE GREEN DIAMOND 
BY ARTHUR MORRISON 

NY story of an Indian diamond, in Eng- 

lish rivets, challenges comparison with 
“The Moonstone,” and as inevitably the 
juxtaposition is unbecoming to the new ar- 
rival. Barring Wilkie Collins’ classic 
thriller, the loss and tracing of the Eye of 
Goona is a breathless tale. It is an in- 
genious one, as well, for what previous thief 
ever hid a jewel in a dozen magnums of 
Imperial Tokay, and then solu the bottles 
singly? The search leads through adven- 
tures, jocund, blood-curdling, and myste- 
rious. If one or two are old acquaintances, 
if the device of the Indian letter might 
have been taken bodily from Kipling, if 
the Pennsylvania dialect approximates more 
closely to the imaginative English concep- 
tion than to any known variety of living 
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American speech, these blemishes do not 
check the speed of the brisk narrative. 

As long as Mr. Morrison chooses to lead 
the chase after the fugitive diamond no 
sportsman of spirit will fall out. If the 
quarry disappears at last, that is not the 
fault of either hounds or hunters, but rather 
a reason for a secoud meet. 


L. C. Page & Company, Boston 
Price $1.50 


THACKERAY’S LETTERS TO AN 
AMERICAN FAMILY 


BY LUCY W. BAXTER 


HIS volume will only confirm the im- 
pressions, good or bad, of the reader 
concerning Thackeray. It is hard, however, 
to understand, notwithstanding the vivacious 
certitude of a recent would-be iconoclastic 
English pen, how at this late day those im- 
pressions can be anything but good. 

There is no English novelist of whom 
one could more readily make an intimate, or 
whom one would more desire to have as 
friend. With the possible exception of the 
most-praised of his novels, “Esmond,” there 
is not a book of Thackeray’s best work that 
one can lay down without an active glow of 
sympathy and friendship for the man who 
has thus amused, taught, and softened him, 
and the same power of the man to win and 
hold shows itself in the books of other men 
about him. His attractive personality was 
so strong that he infuses even the mediocre 


accounts of oilers with that something 
which turns the reader of Thackeray into 
the admirer, and the admirer into the lov- 
ing friend. 

It is still possible to thresh over, in the 
academic and disciplinary discussion of col- 
lege classes, the stock allegation that Thack- 
eray is cynic and misanthrope, wearing the 
leer of the satyr only through the sentimen- 
tal eye of inexperience to be thought a smile. 
The day for the widespread acceptance of 
this dogma or criticism, however, is gone by, 
and in place of it has come a general recog- 
nition of his humanity and never-failing 
loving kindness. ; 

Indeed, the reign of counter-dogma has 
perhaps begun—equally unjust and (prob- 
ably) equally wrongful to the author ap- 
praised,—for we have Thackeray now rated 
and berated with Dickens as the sloppy sen- 
timentalist of unreality. What confirmation 
for such an estimate the critic can find in 
this collection of letters (to return to the 
book of which we began by speaking), must 
lie in a mistaken inference from the half- 
humorous, half-tender familiarity and free- 
dom of these communications to, or com- 
munings with, people whom he had taken 
into the number of his friends and dared 
therefore trust to interpret and understand 
when he talked out the sincerities of his in- 
most thought to them on paper. 


The Century Company, New York 
Price $1.50 net 


























THE CONFESSIONS OF A PUBLIC QUESTION 
By Wallace Irwin 


| AM a Public Question and a little past my prime, 

But I’ve wrestled with some pretty lively fellows in my time; 
I’m somewhat frayed and type-worn now, and scarred and crippled, too— 
I guess you’d wear a crutch if you'd been through what I’ve been through. 


From China or the Philippines—it doesn’t matter where— 
Into the light of public view they dragged me by the hair, 
And ere the demons of the press had fairly set me free 

A thousand editorials were jumping onto me. 


The Sun, though beaming brightly, teased me with his verbal chaff, 
And E. S. Martin trimmed me with a pungent paragraph, 

While Mr. Norman Hapgood, when he came to have his say, 
Touched up my solar plexus in his suave, ironic way. 


Then Mr. Brisbane, treating me in terms of Hearst and drink, 
Asked wuy do cattle chew the cud? and ordered me to TH1NK!!! 
Next Colonel Watterson arose and peppered me with lead— 
Being a Household Word, I can’t repeat the things he said. 


When Howells, in reminiscent mood, had caught me on the run, 
An Irish accent blocked my way—alas! ’twas Dooley Dunne 
Who tickled all my lonesome ribs till I must laugh or die 

And whispered blarney in my ear—then poked me in the eye! 


Oh, how he waltzed upon my head and whistled down my spine 
And pasted epigrams upon this dignity of mine, 

Then called in Mr. Hennessey to view my silly mien 
A-wearing of a fool’s cap to “The Wearing o’ the Green.” 


I am a Public Question bent with bitter days and sore, 

But Fate is kind to ripe old age, and troublous times are o’er; 
So may I creep away to rest a quiet year or two 

In some provincial, quiet little quarterly review. 
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THEODORE THOMAS AND ORCHESTRA HALL 


A LETTER FROM THE TRUSTEES 


Nore:—This letter was received too late to appear in its proper place in the 


magazine, but as the Trustees believe its immediate publication im 


insert it in the only space available. 


Eprror Reaper MAGAZINE: 

Sir— Your issue of February prints an 
editorial article on the late Theodore 
Thomas, containing such serious misstate- 
ments as, in the judgment of his best 
friends, require public contradiction. I 
can speak in this matter with some author- 
ity, because I originally organized the as- 
sociation which brought him to Chicago, 
have been actively connected with it ever 
since, and some years ago became his 
brother-in-law. Having been so near to him 
and his purposes and their fulfillment dur- 
ing the last fifteen years, I would courte- 
ously ask you to do justice by printing this 
letter in full, as prominently as you printed 
the article in question. I quote the mis- 
statements referred to in the order of their 
occurrence. 

Misstatement No. 1. “That certain fea- 
tures in the (orchestra) hall were a bitter 
disappointment to him (Thomas) appears 
to be an incontestable fact. The first pro- 
gram performed in the hall is said to have 
caused the venerable conductor to shed tears 
of disappointment.” 

The facts. At the first rehearsal of the 
orchestra in the new hall, Mr. Thomas in- 
vited to be present the building contractor, 
Mr. John M. Ewen, Mr. Bryan Lathrop, 
president of the association, and myself. 
He had been doubtful about the quality of 
tone which might develop in the new hall 
because of the enforced use of steel and con- 
crete as building material, resulting from 
the Iroquois Theater disaster, and had had 
many discussions with architect and con- 
tractor regarding it. After a short fanfare 
and the performance of the “Tannhauser” 
trumpet music, and Strauss’ “Death and 
Transfiguration,’ Mr. Thomas actually 
danced a jig on the conductor’s stand, then 
turned around and shouted to us in the gal- 
lery, “Gentlemen, your hall is a success.” 
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He immediately dictated a cable to D. H. 
Burnham, the architect, absent in the Phil- 
ippines, “Rehearsal December seventh a 
complete success. Quality greatly exceeds 
all expectations.” So much for the first re- 
hearsal. 

On the night of the opening concert, three 
thousand people saw him happy and smiling 
on the stage, and afterward he asked a few 
old friends to his house to rejoice with him 
at supper. Present were several trustees of 
the orchestra, President Howard Hinkle 
and Vice-President Lawrence Maxwell, Jr., 
of the Cincinnati Music Festival Associa- 
tion; N. Stetson, of Steinway & Sons, New 
York; Samuel S. Sanford, of New Haven, 
assistant professor of music at Yale; Mrs. 
Thomas and several ladies. Mr. Thomas 
was radiantly happy and triumphant. I re- 
fer to any of the gentlemen named to cor- 
roborate my assertion that the story of his 
tears and disappointment is a deliberate 
falsehood. 

Misstatement No. 2. “That succeeding 
programs were confined to melodious works, 
—and that—bolder works, in which brass 
plays its emphatic part, were excluded,” the 
inference being that Mr. Thomas altered 
his programs on account of disappointment 
with the hall. 

The facts. As our entire concert-going 
public knows, all the programs played in 
the new hall during the first four weeks 
had been made up and announced in the 
program books of preceding concerts, ac- 
cording to established custom, in advance, 
before leaving the Auditorium, including 
not only the melodious program in question, 
but also the exceedingly modern and 
“brassy”? program played January twentieth 
and twenty-first. 

Misstatement No. 3. “The Chicago Or- 
chestra finds itself without a leader.” 

I leave the audiences that crowd its con- 
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certs, and applaud them to the echo, and the 
unanimous praise of the daily papers to an- 
swer this uncalled-for slur on Mr. Stock. 
In all his long career, even in his death, 
Mr. Thomas never was caught unprepared, 
and his understudy does not disappoint the 
public. 

Misstatement No. 4. “Housed in a lim- 
ited hall to which few save the holders of 
season tickets may have access.” 

The facts. The hall has a capacity of five 
thousand seats between the Friday and Sat- 
urday concerts each week. Over two thou- 
sand seats per week are not covered by sea- 
son tickets and are for sale at the box office. 
For the entire upper gallery reserved seats 
are never sold. Happily, most of these two 
thousand seats are sold every week, and we 
hope that in the near future the pressure for 
seats will warrant an additional concert 
given on some other day of the week. 

Misstatement No. 5. “A hall with an 
enormous stage.” 

The facts. Though the stage was made as 
large as the walls of the building would 
embrace, yet it is barely sufficient, especially 
in depth, for the orchestra and a moderate- 
sized chorus, say three hundred to four hun- 
dred. The only thing about which Mr. 
Thomas expressed much concern was how 
to utilize this limited stage room to the best 
advantage. He was busily occupied on this 
problem when he died. 

Misstatement No. 6. “A defective audi- 
torium, a preposterous balcony and gallery, 
a hundred minor defects.” 

These fluent comments are not specific 
enough to answer specifically, though they 
make up in animus what they lack in en- 
lightenment. No part of Orchestra Hall is 
known as the auditorium, but I may remark 
that the gallery and balcony seem fairly 
popular and are usually sold out, with sel- 
dom a vacant seat. 

Misstatement No. 7. “One defect ex- 
traordinary, eccentric acoustics.” 

I suppose eccentric means defective, and 
defective acoustics in a hall, to use simple 
language, means either the existence of 
echoes or overtones which confuse and blur 
sound, or of focal points where sound 
wholly or partially disappears, or is greatly 
exaggerated. Were you in Chicago, Mr. 
Editor, I should invite you to visit every 


part of Orchestra Hall, to search in person 
for either defect; but, as you are absent, 
allow me to offer some unintentional but 
none the less convincing expert testimony as 
to its merits. The well-known lecturer, Mr. 
Burton Holmes, attended the opening con- 
cert as a matter of business to test the ac- 
coustics. He heard the inaugural address, 
the orchestra and chorus, and visited every 
part of the house. The next day he came to 
the office and rented the hall for fifteen 
dates next autumn. The advance agent of 
Mr. Ysaye, the famous violinist, attended 
the orchestra rehearsals and promptly rent- 
ed the hall for an Ysaye concert, which has 
since taken place, after which the artist 
himself expressed his entire satisfaction 
with the acoustics. The Apollo Musical 
Club took part in the opening concert, and 
promptly confirmed its dates at the hall for 
this season. Mr. George H. Wilson, man- 
ager of the Pittsburg Orchestra, attended 
the memorial performance on the day of 
Mr. Thomas’ funeral, judged the hall there- 
from, and has since rented it for his orches- 
tra, appearing twice with Emile Paur at the 
piano, this current week. The eminent Rus- 
sian conductor, Wasili Safonoff, who direct- 
ed the January concerts of the New York 
Philharmonic Society, visited Chicago last 
month, examined and tested the hall and 
enthusiastically pronounced it perfect. 

The foregoing constitute a very complete 
defense to the charge of eccentric acoustics, 
but stronger still is the enthusiastic ap- 
plause given by our weekly audiences to the 
performance of the orchestra under its new 
conditions, as noted from week to week in 
the Chicago daily papers. It means that 
five thousand of the best judges in the 
world, concert-goers of fourteen years’ ex- 
perience, take pleasure in what they hear, 
and enjoy the work of the orchestra in the 
new hall, a result which Mr. Thomas repeat- 
edly predicted. 

Misstatement No. 8. “‘Misfortunes con- 
front the orchestra.” 

If crowded houses, and a wonderful out- 
burst of love and loyalty to Mr. Thomas’ 
work and aspirations and support to his 
young successor from the public, the play- 
ers, and the Orchestral Association, are 
misfortunes, the orchestra indeed “‘confronts’’ 
and is likely to endure them. 
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Misstatement No. 9. “Mr. Thomas was 
exposed unnecessarily to danger by those 
whose duty it should have been to protect 
him, even from himself.” 

The facts. Mr. Thomas had warned the 
trustees, the architects and the contractor 
long before the hall was built, and even 
while the first sketches of it were in prepa- 
ration, that the orchestra would sound much 
more powerful in it than in its former quar- 
ters and different in many ways, especially 
while the walls were damp and new, and 
the heating and ventilating apparatus un- 
tried and unfamiliar; that for the first few 
weeks hard work would be necessary to ar- 
range the stage, rebalance the players and 
accustom each to the new conditions, so as 
to recover the exact proportion of parts to 
whole, developed by thirteen years’ continu- 
ous playing in one old and seasoned room. 
At the same time he promised that, with 
the orchestra once broken in to its new en- 
vironment, he could develop some sixteen 
dynamic shadings instead of eight, with a 
variety and richness of tone color impossible 
in the vast space of the old hall. 

He was intensely interested in this work 
and a man of iron will. In spite of the en- 
treaties of his family, his physician and the 
management of the orchestra, to spare him- 
self a little, he left a sick-bed every day 
during the week before Christmas for pro- 
tracted rehearsals. This overexertion was 
the immediate cause of his death; but his 
doctor had warned him two months before 
that his heart was affected, that his nerves 
were going fast, and that absolute rest was 
his only safety. He would probablv have 
taken it, could he have pulled through to the 
end of the season; but he deliberately took 
chances rather than desert his work at the 
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very climax of its accomplishment. He al- 
ways wished to die in harness, and his 
friends are thankful that his great career 
ended at its zenith. His last words, twice 
repeated, were “I have seen a most beauti- 
ful vision.” 

But, Mr. Editor, it was not love or sym- 
pathy for him or his purposes that dictated 
the unjust and cruel charge against his 
family and faithful friends, the forecasts 
of misfortune to his orchestra, the bitter and 
unfounded condemnation of the hall which 
will hereafter bear his name, the stupid 
fabrication about his tears and disappoint- 
ment. Whatever the motive, the effect of all 
these things could only be to injure the 
reputation and hurt the rental of the beau- 
tiful hall upon whose income the orchestra 
relies for a substantial part of its support; 
and to discourage those who have supported 
a singularly noble and unselfish undertak- 
ing. That you should so lightly lend your 
columns to such uses can but profoundly 
astonish all who love the beautiful and the 
good. As the Scriptures say, “These things 
were not done in a corner,” and the truth 
was and is easily ascertainable. You are 
sending out broadcast every week advertis- 
ing leaflets, from the latest of which, re- 
ceived January 31, I quote as follows: 
“Tue Reaper Maeazine stands for reliable 
information, sound opinions, and human in- 
terest.” 

If, as we wish to believe, you are sincere 
in these honorable claims, Mr. Editor, you 
will resent the false position in which you 
find yourself and purge your columns ac- 
cordingly. Faithfully yours, 


Cuarves Norman Fay. 
Chicago, Feb. 8, 1905 
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Kimball Baby Grand Piano 


Musicians, the most gifted of modern times, are glad to honor the Kimball Piano, both upright 

and grand, in their use of the same in public and private, but the possibilities of the Kimball 
System of producing and selling apply equally to the 
demands of artists and those of limited means, 

Beauty of external appearance, perfect construction, 
richness and power of tone are achieved for all in the 
enormous and carefully adjusted Kimball Plant. 

Kimball Pipe Organs are masterpieces of the world. 
They are in use in the most prominent churches and 
residences from New York to San Francisco. 

The world’s latest achievements in self-playing in- 
struments are also products of the Kimball Plant. They 
include Kimball Self-Playing Pianos, occupying the same 
space as an ordinary piano, Kimball Piano Players, in 
the use of which, with very little practice and upon any 
piano, any one can rival the masters in the rendering of 

any composition, and the embodiment of the same principle in the Kimball Pipe Organs, 
either of greatest or smallest capacity. 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


(Established 1857) 
S. W. Corner Wabash Avenue and Jackson Boulevard. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














The Only Way to Read 


is to rest while you read. To have your body so supported that you sit up without 
exertion and without fatigue. Then_you can give yourself up to a full enjoyment 
of your book for hours at atime. Such is the purpose of the 


RICHARDS Fit-the-back CHAIR 


The chair illustrated combines the toctining beck of the modern Morris 
chair with the wonderful comforts of the Fit-the-Back feature. That 
feature which affords support to your back throughout its entire 
length, AnidealLounging or Reading chair. 

Nothing unsightly, nothing to get out of order. As handsome and 
artistic a chair as high skilled iabor and best of material can make 

it. Costs no more than any chair of like quality. 

The standard chair of the Pullman Company. 


Read what a customer says: 


“When unable to sit for more than half an hour at a time 
in an ordinary chair, I was able to rest comfortably 
ae are hours at a sitting in your Richards Morris 

chair.’ 
THEO. B. Comstock, 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


COMPANY 
co., CH 0: 
1203 Woman's Temple Posse cobuauie 
CHICAGO ’ ticulars and prices of 


your No. 95 chair. 


OUR “‘READER”? OFFER 


This chair, made of selected oak, any finish, upholstered in leather, imitation 

leather or velour, any color, will be shipped PREPAID to any reader of this 
magazine on FIVE DAYS’ TRIAL. If after five days’ trial you find the chair ff Keil 
not as represented, we will arrange for its KETURN AT OUR EXPENSE. ty 

Fill out coupon and mail to-day for particulars and prices. 
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